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Philosophical Bases of Organization and 


Operation of American Schools* 


I. THE INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN IDEALS 
WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN 


T is my purpose in discussing the 

philosophy of educational adminis- 
tration to describe how many citizens 
of the United States are coming to 
view the problems of organization and 
operation of schools and other institu- 
tions and agencies of education. Of 
course, | make no attempt to discuss 
the ideas of all Americans. There are 
too many variations, conflicts, differing 
shades and nuances of opinions. We 
must rest content with ideas that are 
coming to be shared by a great many 
people, ideas that are gaining in power 
year by year. 


*The English text of lectures given in Ger- 
man at the University of Heidelberg, and to 
audiences of educators and laymen interested in 
education at Wiesbaden, Jugendheim, Stuttgart, 
and Berlin, in April, 1948. 
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In a sense education is triangular. 
Many definitions of education are 
three-sided. They include the child, the 
school, and society; the pupil, the 
process, and the purpose; or, to bor- 
row the terms of industry, the raw ma- 
terial, the process, and the product. It is 
from an interrelation of these three 
factors that a philosophy arises. What 
is the purpose of the school? How does 
the human being learn? What are the 
means available to help the latter to 
achieve the former? Upon the answers 
to these questions depend the organiza- 
tion and administration of schools. 

The purpose of education in the 
United States is to bring up our chil- 
dren so that when adults they will be 
good people, self-supporting people, 








good members of society, good citi- 
zens, good Americans. What is the 
American ideal? Surely Europeans 
should know, since we are products of 
Europe, the children of the Enlighten- 
ment, drawing our inspiration from the 
eighteenth century in England, France, 
Holland, and Germany. Locke lived 
not only in England but in France and 
Holland, Voltaire at Fernay and Pots- 
dam; Napoleon took from the library 
of the Prussian Court a copy of 
Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes, anno- 
tated in the personal hand of Frederick 
the Great; Helvetius visited Frederick 
the Great in 1765; Diderot published 
the later volumes of the Encyclopedia 
at Neuchatel, then under Prussia. Rous- 
seau also found sanctuary there. 

It is not necessary for me, nor would 
it be appropriate in this company of 
scholars, to discuss the complex of 
ideas prevalent in the Enlightenment 
in Europe. I shall confine myself to an 
analysis of these ideas as they went into 
action in the United States. Americans 
—Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Mason—had been in close 
relations with Europe. Books of the 
philosophers were read all along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Men were beginning 
to yearn for a time when the new 
ideas about life and government might 
be put into practice. What were these 
ideas as they appeared in America? 

Abraham Lincoln, in dedicating the 
cemetery on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg in 1863, began his immortal ad- 
dress as follows: 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new 
nation conceived in liberty and dedicated 
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to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 


“Conceived in liberty” and “dedi- 
cated to equality”—these are the ke 
words in the philosophy of American 
government and life. I have spent a 
good deal of leisure time—such as I can 
spare from the duties of the life of a 
busy executive—in the study of the 
philosophy of the founders of 
country. I have read nearly all their 
writings. I have studied the period with 
great care. I am also familiar with the 
major secondary works dealing with 
the period. 

The American ideal of liberty is es- 

sentially a negative concept. The Fa- 
thers knew what they did mot want. 
The ideal of liberty was a protest 
against despotism. In the world as they 
knew it there was tyranny over con- 
science; the Fathers wanted freedom to 
worship God as they saw fit. There 
was tyranny over ideas; people could 
not speak their minds, could not as- 
semble, could not print or publish their 
ideas. They wanted free speech, the 
right of free meeting and assembly, 
fone communication of ideas, a free 
press. There was tyranny over the life 
and acts of people; a king or emperor, 
a small bureaucracy or clique could de- 
termine war or peace, could tax at will, 
could determine every aspect of po- 
litical or economic life. The Fathers 
would have none of that. 

The American ideal of equality was 
also more negative than positive. In 
effect it was a protest against privilege. 
The Fathers saw a world in which a 
few men of privilege had a big voice 
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in government, the great mass had only 
to obey. They wanted none of that. 
They had lived where a few had 
privileges in the courts of law; where 
the many were at the mercy of the 
police and the judges; where a Jettre de 
cachet could throw one into jail; where 
a knock on the door might mean the 
arrival of representatives of the despot; 
where a man could be kept in prison 
without knowing why; where he could 
be tried according to the whim of his 
oppressor; where the rules of legal pro- 
cedure could be devised by that op- 

ressor. That was why Americans set 
up the Bill of Rights. 

The Fathers also hated a world in 
which the children of the rich and 
privileged had opportunities to learn 
and advance, while, for the most part, 
children of the poor, even when tal- 
ented and able, were chained to the 
station into which they happened to 
be born. They knew that a society 
needed to have its best brains and abil- 
ities in full service. They wanted the 
race of life to be run in a free field 
with an even start. 

In part, these new ideas had their 
origin in the Judaeo-Christian idea that 
God is our Father, that all men are 
brothers; and hence that as brothers 
they are equal and their personalities, 
no two alike, deserve treatment and 
respect as such. These ideas had their 
origin in part in the misery and suffer- 
ing that plagued the people every- 
where, in part in the vision of the po- 
litical scientists, who saw in the rule 
of despotism and privilege a stupid in- 
efficiency. Even if one were to agree 
with Aristotle that the benevolent des- 


potism furnishes the finest form of gov- 
ernment, the truth is that such a despot 
is rarely succeeded by another despot 
who is benevolent, and sooner or later 
rule by the few brings misery, disease, 
war, and unhappiness. 


I know no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society but the people them- 
selves; and if we think them not enlight- 
ened enough to exercise their control 
with a wholesome discretion, the remedy 
is not to take it from them, but to inform 
their discretion by education. 


At any rate, the Americans, dream- 
ing of a new social order, found their 
chance more quickly than they had ex- 
pected. In the growing unrest over 
certain trade and taxing policies of the 
British government and a few sporadic 
revolts, some of the English governors 
deserted their posts and fled aboard 
ship. This happened in Virginia in 
1776; whereupon the colonists met to 
form a new government, set up accord- 
ing to their ideas. On June 29, 1776, 
Virginia adopted a constitution, in- 
cluding the Virginia Bill of Rights. 
Pennsylvania followed her lead on Sep- 
tember 28, 1776, and Massachusetts on 
March 2, 1780. 

It is from the study of these three 
state constitutions, more than from any 
other source, that one can gain an idea 
of the kind of society the Americans 
wanted to create. 

The Pennsylvania constitution be- 
gins with a statement, written by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, that government is “in- 
stituted and supported for the security 
and protection of the community’ > and 

“to enable the individuals who com- 
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pose it to enjoy their natural rights” 
and “other blessings”; that “just, perma- 
nent and proper forms of government” 
are “derived from and founded on the 
authority of the people”; that the peo- 
ple should “by common consent. . . 
deliberately . . . form for themselves 
such just rules as they shall think best, 
for governing their future society”; 
that it is their “duty to establish such 
original principles of government, as 
will best promote the general happiness 
of the people and their posterity” and 
provide “for future improvements 
without partiality for, or prejudice 
against any particular class, sect, or de- 
nomination of men.” Benjamin Frank- 
lin included in this paragraph the state- 
ment that “the great Governor of the 
universe . . . alone knows to what de- 
gree of earthly happiness mankind may 
attain, by perfecting the arts of gov- 
ernment.” 

The three constitutions affirm re- 
ligious liberty. No person “shall be 
hurt, molested, or restrained, in his 
person, liberty or estate, for worship- 
ping God in the manner and season 
most agreeable to the dictates of his 
own conscience.” 

The three constitutions affirm the 
rights of freedom of speech, of the 
press, and of assembly. “The people 
shall have the right to freedom of 
speech, and of writing and publishing 
these sentiments; therefore the free- 
dom of the press ought not to be re- 
strained.” 

The three constitutions make every 
effort to combine authority with re- 
sponsibility, always guarding against 
the risk of a tyrant’s rise to power. 


There had been democracies in the 
world before, but always in cities or 
small territories. In America a way had 
to be found to adapt democracy to a 
larger territory. So provision was 
made for a republican form of repre- 
sentative government; the balancing of 
powers through the separation and op- 
position of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of government; 
division of the legislature into an upper 
and a lower house; the election of offi- 
cers for definite periods of time and 
with powers and duties set down in 
writing; and various devices to give the 
people ultimate authority without per- 
mitting too hasty action. Thus, in 
Massachusetts the governor, the courts, 
and the legislature checked one an- 
other, and if a governor worked con- 
trary to popular will, he could be im- 
peached. 

The three constitutions speak plainly 
on the subject of equality. The Massa- 
chusetts constitution states: 


No man, nor corporation, nor associa- 
tion of men, have any other title to obtain 
advantages, or particular or exclusive 
privileges, distinct from those of the com- 
munity, than what arises from the con- 
sideration of services rendered to the pub- 
lic: and this title being in nature neither 
hereditarv, nor transmissible to children, 
or descendants, or relations by blood, the 
idea of a man born a magistrate, lawgiver 
or judge is absurd and unnatural. 

Government is instituted for the com- 
mon good; for the protection, safety, 
prosperity and happiness of the people; 
and not for the profit, honor, or private 
interest of any one man, family or class 
of men. 


In harmony with this theory the 
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three constitutions include detailed and 
extended provision for equality, not 
identity of wealth or ability, but pro- 
vision for equality before the law, 
equal share in government, and equality 
of opportunity. 

The Bill of Rights in each constitu- 
tion guarantees equality before the law. 
There is provision for speedy execu- 
tion of justice and for trials without 

ayment, and all legal procedures are 
specified i in detail. The accused can de- 
mand statement of the cause and nature 
of his accusation; must be confronted 
by his accusers and witnesses; is en- 
titled to a prompt trial before jurors 
from his own neighborhood; cannot be 
compelled to give evidence against him- 
self; cannot be convicted except by the 
law of the land or by judgment of his 
peers; no excessive bail can be required, 
no excessive fines imposed, nor can 
cruel and unusual punishments be in- 
flicted. 

Equal participation in government is 
guaranteed by a plan for secret ballots, 
frequent elections, specified qualifica- 
tions for voters, the right to impeach 
officers; and by an emphasis on a gov- 
ernment of laws, rather than of men. 

With regard to equality of oppor- 
tunity, education in Vi irginia was con- 
sidered in 1776 a function of the lo- 
cality and private organizations; but in 
Pennsylvania there was constitutional 
provision for a school in every county 
“for the convenient instruction of 
youth” and provision for one or more 
universities. Massachusetts devoted a 
lengthy chapter in its constitution to 
the “University at Cambridge” (Har- 
vard) and made it the duty of legisla- 


tures and magistrates to “cherish the 
interests of literature and the sciences 
and all seminaries of them; especially 
the university at Cambridge, public 
schools, and grammar schools in the 
towns; in order to diffuse generally 
among the body of the people wisdom 
and know ledge.” 

We now have before us for con- 
sideration a very brief analysis of the 
ideals held by the Fathers of the 
American republic. This was the kind 
of new society and new government 
that they wanted to construct. On the 
reverse side of the Great Seal of the 
United States (it also appears on the 
back of the one-dollar bill) are the 
words Novus Ordo Seclorum. The 
American Fathers believed that they 
were constructing a mew order. It was 
to achieve this ew order that our form 
of government was instituted. It was 
to help to bring up men and women 
capable of advancing and preserving 
this new order that the American edu- 
cational system was developed. 

Let us now examine the component 
elements of this new educational task 
and assess briefly the difficulties in- 
volved in its successful fulfillment. 

The new order required citizens who 
would believe in religious liberty; who 
would permit man to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own 
conscience. In fact, what was really 
meant was that no man should be hurt 
or handicapped or penalized for his re- 
ligious ideas or lack of religious ideas 
or for his practice connected there- 
with; nor should his children receive on 
that account any less opportunity. This 
ideal was stated at a time when there 
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were many religious sects in the United 
States and when, in fact, there were 
whole communities and sections that 
had been settled by people of one sect 
who had dared the dangers of the 
wilderness precisely in order to find a 
sanctuary where they might practice 
without fear their own peculiar tenets. 
But sometimes these were the very peo- 
ple who would tolerate no variation 
from their own established customs. 
For instance, some communities in 
New England, founded by Puritans 
driven out of England and seeking 
liberty for their own religious beliefs, 
consistently drove out those who tried 
to hold and practice different religious 
beliefs. Prejudice was rampant. In 
some sections, then and at later dates, 
there was great hatred of Catholics 
and Jews. From time to time, despite 
all the efforts of our people, there have 
been large associations, even political 
parties, organized to work against cer- 
tain religious groups. Thus freedom of 
religion was and is a major objective 
of the American new order, and a diffi- 
cult objective it was, and still is. 

The new order required citizens who 
would believe in free speech, free meet- 
ing and assembly, free communication 
of ideas—and this at a time when 
was customary for those who held he 
power to keep down and keep silent, 
and to eject or expel those who wanted 
to express ideas that were different, 
either verbally or in print. Of all the 
ideals of the new order, this was al- 
ready probably nearest to fulfillment. 
The new country was somewhat 
loosely organized; many ideals were 
held; there was a good deal of move- 


ment from place to place; there was 
always an expanding frontier to which 
a person could flee. Nevertheless, the 
rich, the powerful, and the well-en- 
trenched could clamp down upon the 
person whose ideas might seem to be 
queer, or disloyal, or subversive. The 
Fathers had suffered under the rule of 
the colonial governors. But how to 
preserve this ideal of free communica- 
tion under their own independent gov- 
ernment was no small task. 

The mew order required a govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” The people had to choose 
their leaders; the people had to decide 
governmental policies; the people had 
to express their will. It was fortunate 
for the new United States that the peo- 
ple had already enjoyed a century and 
a half of experience in self-government 
in their local communities. In many 
parts of the United States, although 
not everywhere, the people in the 
towns and villages had run their own 
affairs—building roads, caring for the 
poor and aged, giving protection 
against crime and fire, teaching the 
children. Some of this experience could 
be useful in self-government on a na- 
tion-wide scale. But much needed to 
be done. To rule themselves, people 
must know something about govern- 
ment, must have some historical per- 
spective, some knowledge of economic 
life, some sense of relative values. How 
to develop the ability for self-govern- 
ment was a big task for people desir- 
ing a mew order. 

The mew order was premised on the 
essential equality of men, in the sense 
of equal voice in government, equal 
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justice, and equal opportunity. And 
this in a country which, although hav- 
ing more equality than European so- 
cieties, and less of a feudal system, 
nevertheless had very many inequali- 
ties. The Indians were set apart, and 
not considered as men. The Negroes, 
most of them slaves, were considered 
by many as property, just as were 
horses and cows. While in some sec- 
tions (in New England, for example) 
there was a form of social equality, in 
other sections, settled by large land- 
holders with great estates worked by 
slaves, indentured servants, and escaped 
criminals, class lines were sharply 
drawn; and the gap between the rich 
and the poor was widening. So far was 
the infant United States from equality 
in voice in government that in 1800 
only one adult male in five had the 
right to vote. Somehow or other the 
young America had to bring up, out 
of this society devoted to privilege, 
new citizens who would believe in 
equality; and this was no small educa- 
tional task. 

We can now see plainly the problem 
that faced the founders of the Ameri- 
can republic one hundred and fifty 
years ago. A society, as well as a gov- 
ernment, had to be constructed to 
realize the ideals of liberty and equal- 
ity. To achieve liberty, young people 
had to be brought up so that when 
they became adults they would respect 
human liberties and would guard 
government of the people. To achieve 
equality, young people had to grow up 
to respect human personality and to 
give all men equal standing before the 
law, equal opportunity, and equal voice 


in government. These two ideals, to a 
certain extent and in a certain sense in 
conflict with each other, were also the 
ideals of the American educational sys- 
tem; and it is in relation to these ideals 
that American education developed its 
structure and much of its spirit. 

May I repeat, that to understand this 
part of this discussion of the philoso- 
phy of American education, we must 
view American education in relation to 
the achievement through schools and 
other institutions of American ideals, 
especially the ideals of liberty and 
equality; and may I also stress once 
again that these ideals were essentially 
negative, the ideal of liberty being a 
protest against tyranny and the ideal 
of equality a protest against privilege. 

How, then, was the educational sys- 
tem of the United States developed as 
a guard against tyranny, and how was 
it dev eloped as a guard against privi- 
lege? 

At the time of the formation of the 
Federal Constitution, in 1786 and 
1787, there was much talk of a federal 
system of education. Many of the Fa- 
thers of the Constitution envisioned a 
national system of schools, federally 
controlled. Many suggestions, includ- 
ing proposals for a federal university, 
were made in the Constitutional Con- 
vention. But the Federal Constitution 
made no mention of education, thus by 
omission leaving problems of education 
to the states and localities. Some his- 
torians believe that the members of 
the Constitutional Convention thought 
that action on education would be 
taken by act of Congress or by amend- 
ment to the Constitution. In fact, each 
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of the earlier presidents, from Wash- 
ington to Jackson, recommended such 
action to Congress. 

In 1785, prior to the Constitution, the 
Congress under the Articles of Con- 
federation had shown its concern for 
education. In providing for the use of 
the public lands, that land then un- 
settled and not owned by any private 
individual, one thirty-sixth had been 
reserved for the use of the schools. But 
the Constitution framed in 1787, and 
failure of Congress to act in subsequent 
years, established the principle that the 
support and control of schools and 
universities was not a matter for the 
federal government. In the earlier days 
it was primarily a responsibility of the 
parent or of the locality. As time went 
on, it became established that educa- 
tion was primarily a concern of the in- 
dividual states. In fact. in the United 
States today we have forty-eight sys- 
tems of education, one for each of the 
states. In a few states there is a uni- 
form system with large central powers. 
In many states, however, relativ ely 
small powers have been assumed by the 
state, relatively large powers still being 
vested in the locality. 

It can be fairly said, therefore, that 
the American people as a whole were 
fearful of too great centralization of 
educational control. They seemed. un- 
consciously perhaps, to feel that a sys- 
tem of education which was federally 
controlled might fall into the grasp of 
a tyrant or a tyrannical group. They 
wanted no one political party, or re- 
ligious sect, or holders of one economic 
belief to have the power to control the 
minds of their children. They seemed 
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to sense, long before the development 
of universal education or radio or mo- 
tion pictures or other mass media of 
education, the danger to liberty if an 
entire population were subjected to the 
propaganda of evil or selfish people. 
Thus, in the United States it would be 
very difficult for a political boss, or a 
labor leader, or an industrialist, or an 
archbishop, or a spellbinding utopist 
to capture the education of American 
youth. Such a person would not have 
a federal ministry to invade nor a na- 
tional council to capture. He would 
have to take by storm not only the 
administrative authorities of forty- eight 
states, but beyond that hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of smaller local au- 
thorities. 

This quest for liberty, this fear of 
tyranny, also explain a situation in 
American education which to the for- 
eigner often seems ridiculous, to say 
the least. In fact, it also appears bizarre 
and ridiculous to many Americans. 
I refer to the custom of excluding cer- 
tain subjects of instruction from the 
schools. The world laughed at the 
Scopes trial, which took place when a 
remote community in Tennessee tried 
to prohibit the teaching of evolution in 
the schools. Other less publicized il- 
lustrations of the same principle are 
sporadic instances when communities 
have refused to permit the teaching 
about the Industrial Revolution (think- 
ing that revolution was subversive) or 
references to the germ theory of dis- 
ease. Some communities have even tried 
to prevent vaccination. 

These instances, laughable to be sure, 
are consistent with a principle of ad- 
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ministration explained by American de- 
votion to liberty. It became the custom 
to exclude from the schools teaching 
of questions which were controversial 
in the locality in question. Thus the 
teaching of religion ws regularly ex- 
cluded. If many people in a locality 
believed in Christian Science (which 
to medical science seems a curious be- 
lief indeed) then the teaching of mod- 
ern scientific medicine was excluded. 
During the period prior to America’s 
entrance into the first World War, 
when in America opinion was divided, 
there was a tendency to prohibit the 
teaching of German in the schools. In 
more recent times the same principle 
has applied to Communism. 

One who seeks to understand the 
philosophy of American school ad- 
ministration must view this principle, 
not with ridicule but with apprecia- 
tion, as a primitive effort to achieve 
what in modern civilization would be 
achieved by academic freedom, liberty 
of instruction, education against ty- 
ranny and despotism. 

The scholar who might wish to pur- 
sue further this phase of our inquiry 
would be able to find many other 
principles of administration which can 
be explained by the goal of liberty. 
There could be cited such practices as 
the generally established custom of 
keeping the schools out of politics, of 
electing school authorities at special 
elections and without reference to 
membership in political parties; of 
keeping the government of schools 
generally separate from city govern- 
ment; of levying school taxes sepa- 
rately from general taxes. Some school 


authorities have separate and inde- 
pendent power to levy taxes. Cardinal 
Gibbons once said, “The Public Schools 
are dear to the hearts of the American 
people”; and one who wishes to under- 
stand American education should al- 
ways keep this in mind. 

The person who does not like Amer- 
ica or Americans, the enemy who 
wishes to find our faults, the captious, 
critical pessimist can find countless ex- 
amples of bad practice, injustice, weak- 
ness, and even laughable stupidity. But 
the fair-minded observer who takes 
time to study the whole can disregard 
the chips floating on the surface, the 
occasional debris swept along by the 
flood, and can see the majestic sweep 
of the mighty river flowing steadily 
toward the sea of human rights. 

I stated earlier that there is a certain 
conflict between the ideal of liberty 
and the ideal of equality. Nowhere can 
this be seen more clearly than in the 
operation of a school system devoted to 
both. For example, the educational sys- 
tem just described, locally controlled 
and supported in the interests of lib- 
erty, soon began to reveal the gravest 
of inequalities. 

The most obvious inequality came 
from the importation of the European 
system of education into America 
early in the nineteenth century. In 
most of the European countries where 
at that time there was any widespread 
system of education at all, there was 
one kind of school for the great mass 
of the people, and a quite different type 
of school for the privileged and rich. 
For the poor people there was meager 
schooling, mostly reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic. Children attended school 
for only a few years, and then went to 
work in the pursuit they were to fol- 
low throughout life. The rich and fa- 
vored sent their children to a different 
type of school, where they learned 
classical languages and mathematics, 
knowledge essential at that time to en- 
trance into the professions. Whether it 
was the English public school of the 
type of Eton and Harrow, or the con- 
tinental type of Gymnasium or lycée, 
these secondary schools had one char- 
acteristic in common—parents paid to 
send their children and few poor boys 
could afford to attend. And it was 
through these schools that entrance was 
made to the university, and thence to 
law, medicine, theology, and top posts 
of government. 

The Americans imported the poor 
people’s school; they also imported the 
Europe an secondary school. Art a later 
time they imported the European nor- 
mal school to train teachers for the 
lower schools; they imported the Eng- 
lish college and then the continental 
university. But because they believed 
in equality, because they seemed to 
realize that if the people were truly to 
rule themselves, decisions had to be 
made by the people and not by a small 
ruling class or group of professional 
men. Thus it was contrary to the 
American ideal to have one sort of 
school for the rich and another for the 
poor. Therefore the pattern was devel- 
oped at an early date that all children 
should go to the elementary school; and 
then all children who were qualified 
should go to the secondary school, and 
all who were qualified to higher schools, 


colleges, and universities. This is not 
the time to describe in detail the history 
of this achievement. Such a school 

tem was not built in a day. There are 
vestiges today of the old double-track 
system, particularly in certain of the 
boarding schools, mostly in New Eng. 
land, where w ealthy parents pay high 
tuition fees to send their sons to be 
educated in the English pattern. But 
such exceptions, considered in the light 
of the whole, are not very important, 
The United States has dev eloped a sin- 
gle school system for all, rich and poor. 

One can also demonstrate, by histori- 
cal review, the way in which American 
educational administration was devel- 
oped with the idea of affording, to as 
great a degree as possible, true equality 
of opportunity. 

Families and children are unequal as 
to wealth. Education tries to equalize 
opportunity in proportion to wealth. 
Elementary schools and secondary 
schools are free schools, and tuition 
charges in institutions of higher educa- 
tion have been kept fairly low. Grants- 
in-aid for students unable to pay have 
been established, and several states have 
systems of scholarships. In New York 
State there is as yet no free university 
supported by the state, but there is a 
system of scholarships granted after 
competitive examinations. Recently the 
returned veterans of World War Il 
have been granted substantial aid for 
further education, such grants paying 
the costs of tuition, books, and a sub- 
stantial part of maintenance. Further 
efforts to equalize in proportion to 
wealth are systems of school lunches, 
free textbooks, payment of carfare, 
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school busses or other transportation, 
and general efforts to keep incidental 
costs at 2 minimum. 

Families and children are unequal in 
ability, have different talents, seek dif- 
ferent goals in life. To adjust to these 
inequalities many different educational 
offerings have been provided. Equality 
of opportunity is not identity of op- 
portunity. Just as you cannot serve 
only ham on Friday to a group of Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews—but must 
offer also fish and beef—so the old- 
fashioned secondary school, good for 
the prospective lawyer or doctor, gave 
no equal opportunity to mechanics and 
farmers. American education has there- 
fore tried to provide a broad program 
of studies for the youth of the entire 
nation. 

It would be possible to recount at 
great length the many administrative 
steps that have been taken in American 
schools to adjust to the ideal of equality. 

The big difficulty in American edu- 
cation has been to maintain the state 
and locally controlled system of 


schools, with controls in the parent and 
the community, and at the same time 
give that equality of opportunity which 
is desired. For with local control and 
support, wealthy communities are able 
to raise funds sufficient to support a rich 
educational program while certain poor 
areas have difficulty in finding the 
money to support any school at all. 
The trend has been definitely toward 
support and control by the state (forty- 
eight states), and at present there is 
great agitation toward a large increase 
in federal support to equalize the differ- 
ences among states and communities. 
If the Americans could devise a way 
(as England has) in which the federal 
government could pay a large part of 
the cost of education, and which at the 
same time (as in England) would per- 
mit the controls to rest in the local au- 
thority, then federal support on a na- 
tion-wide scale would be forthcoming. 
But the Americans still fear national 
control, and are willing to sacrifice 
some of the ideal of equality for a 
greater certainty of liberty. 


{Part Il of this article will appear in an early number. ] 
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A Student of Public Affairs Views 


the Problem of Curriculum Development’ 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


On strategic geographical loca- 
tion, our vast material and tech- 
nological resources, along with the de- 
cline of certain historic centers of 
world power, have thrust our country 
into a position of primary world re- 
sponsibility. Many of us undoubtedly 
would like to return to the simpler and 
more secure ways of “continental 
Americanism,” but the realization 
slowly deepens that those familiar ways 
are gone beyond recall. For better or 
worse, the fate of American civiliza- 
tion is now bound up in the movement 
of world events. During this period of 
transition and grim struggle over the 
patterns of the new world civilization, 
much depends upon the unity, the 
democratic faith, and the political ma- 
turity the American people are capable 
of achieving. 

No one can predict with confidence 
how long the present situation will re- 
main open to peaceful efforts to shape 
the forms of the new world order. 
The movement of events will be condi- 
tioned by the statesmanship exhibited 
by the democratic countries as well as 
by the forces of the Russian world 


*Digest of a talk given at the Cooperative 
Work Conference of Leaders in Curriculum 
Development held at Teachers College, Novem- 
ber 15 to 19, 1948. 


communist movement. Fortunately, 
many believe that affairs are not as vet 
so postured that an atomic world war 
is necessarily fated to take place. If this 
belief is well founded, then there is still 
time for education to play its part. In- 
deed, the type of education our young 
now attain may prove to be one of the 
decisive factors in the resolution of 
the present world crisis. It is from this 
perspective of an America involved 
in a world moving into a new era, that 
a student of public affairs would have 
you view the problem of the curricu- 
lum. The task of forming the cur- 
riculum of the American school is a 
genuine part of the larger task of form- 
ing a new world. 

For a general survey of the prob- 
lem in its main outlines, this discussion 
is organized around five basic proposi- 
tions. Each of these propositions is ac- 
companied by one major implication 
or corollary for our view of the cur- 
riculum, Supporting comment on these 
various cultural and educational inter- 
pretations has necessarily been reduced 
to a bare minimum. 


Proposition One: The school is an 
institution grounded in the faith that 
adults, through the deliberate guidance 
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of the experiencing of the young, can 
make of them something other and 
hetter than they would become if left 
to themselves and their surroundings. 

A student of public affairs cannot 
overlook the elemental fact that 
schools are founded and organized by 
adults, not by the children who attend 
them. He must also be impressed by 
the evidence that adults in all societies 
have regarded the immature human 
being as the kind of creature who 
should go to school. Throughout most 
of human history, adults have dem- 
onstrated by their actual deeds—by 
their contributions of money, time and 
energy—that this faith in education is 
an operating reality, not a mere ver- 
bal profession. 

Apparently adults everywhere ex- 
pect the school so to guide the experi- 
encing of the child ‘that he will be 
equipped with the knowledge, the 
skills, the techniques, the apprecia- 
tions, and the allegiances that will make 
him a useful and competent member 
of his society. In other words, the 
adults of a society organize and main- 
tain a system of schools because they 
want a special institution to shape the 
lives of their young. 

In Man and Superman, George Ber- 
nard Shaw declares that “the vilest 
abortionist is he who attempts to mould 
a child’s character.” Either Shaw is 
profoundly mistaken in his basic the- 
ory of the process of child develop- 
ment, or those who found and support 
schools do not know what they are 
about. Every school is a standing testi- 
mony to the faith of man that the good 
life and the deliberate nurture of the 
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young cannot intelligibly be opposed 
to each other. 

In sum, all schools deliberately seek 
to shape the behaviors and the minds 
of the young. It is for this purpose that 
they are founded and maintained. 
Ethically, we cannot differentiate 
among schools on the ground that 
some mould the child and others leave 
him alone to develop in his own way. 
The real basis for the ethical evalua- 
tion of a school is found in the kind 
of person the school is seeking to nur- 
ture, and in the means it chooses to at- 
tain its educational ends, or results, in 
the life of the child. 

Curriculum Corollary: Our think- 

ing about the curriculum will be 

confused at its very root if it presup- 
poses that it is immoral and socially 
and psychologically undesirable “ 
tamper with the process of the 
child’s development.” 

Whatever valid meanings the con- 
cept of “growth” may have for the 
educator in a democratic society, it 
cannot be construed to mean that 
“baby knows best.” Nor can John 
Dewey’s classic phrase that “educa- 
tion is its own end” be given defensi- 
ble meaning if it is interpreted to im- 
ply that each child should take over 
the responsibility for his own educa- 
tion. Schools are rooted in faith in the 
possibilities of adult guidance. We can, 
to be sure, grow in understanding of 
the ends and means of guidance, but a 
program of deliberate education de- 
stroys its own social foundation and 
purpose when it assumes it can dispense 
with the responsibility for adult direc- 
tion of the activities of the young. 
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Proposition Two: The basic criteria 
by which the aims and the content of 
the school are evaluated and deter- 
mined are derived, not primarily from 
the newborn human organism, but 
rather from the modes of life and 
thought that human beings experience, 
suffer, and enjoy by virtue of their 
membership in some determinate hu- 
man society. 

When we refer to such elemental 
things as human occupations—farm- 
ing, carpentering, life on the sea, or 
work in a factory, a shop, a store, a 
home, an office, or a profession—we 
talk in cultural, not in organic or bio- 
logical terms. No one of these modes 
of making a living is given in the bio- 
logical organism. 

The same principle obtains when 
we talk about forms of family life, 
neighborhood groups, recreation, art, 
and similar types of human experience. 
All of these modes of human associa- 
tion are products of the life of man in 
society. The same principle is involved 
when we talk about such human be- 
liefs, aspirations, and practices as are 
associated with the various religions. 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants, Muslims, 
Buddhists, Confucianists, Naturalists, 
Agnostics, Humanists, and Materialists 
are all products of systems of religious 
faith and allegiance ‘that belong to the 
realm of the historical and social, not 
the biological. The same consideration 
holds for those types of human prac- 
tice that we call magic, superstition, 
science, invention, and technology. 
Even New Englanders, Virginians, 
Texans, Badgers, Cornhuskers, and 
Californians are culturally created, not 
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heaven-born. Nor will any amount of 
research in the human organism dis- 
close those systems of attitude, be. 
havior, and loy alty that we designate 
by such economic and political terms 
as capitalism, feudalism, liberalism, so. 
cial democracy, fascism, and com- 
munism. 

All of the foregoing patterns of be- 
havior and attitude are not mere physi- 
cal, or biological, phenomena; they are 
the kind of interests and activities that 
emerge only in that self-conscious ex- 
istence that man achieves by virtue of 
his participation in a human culture. 
The order of the social developed 
later in the evolutionary series than 
the physical and the biological, but 
this does not mean that it is any less 
real. Indeed, it is these very patterns 
of life and thought acquired by man 
through the growth of culture that 
provide the substance of the school, 

Curriculum Corollary: To be in- 

telligent about the work of the 

school, we must be intelligent about 
the world outside the school. It is in 
the context of these social meanings, 
tools, techniques, relationships, in- 
terests, and activities that each child 
must develop the forms of his being 
and achieve his own unique career. 

Those students of human affairs are 
on firm ground who remind us that the 
school is not autonomous, that it does 
not constitute a self-sufficient world, 
and that its freedom and power of self- 
direction can never be absolute. As Dr. 
Margaret Mead has emphasized, a 
school that negates all of the deepest 
purposes and values of its society can 
hardly expect that society to support 
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it, But recognition of the fact that the 
school is a socially conditioned under- 
taking does not justify the conclusion 
that teachers should stick to the realm 
of means and techniques and leave the 
values and purposes of education to the 
play of external social forces. A demo- 
cratic society aims at its own develop- 
ment and improvement, not at the 
mere preservation of the status quo. It 
has a high regard for freedom of 
thought, inquiry, and expression. It 
has demonstrated repeatedly its rec- 
oonition of the fact that the freedom 
of the child to learn is conditioned by 
the freedom of the teacher to examine, 
criticize, and communicate what he 
finds as the result of his study and 
thought. 

No teacher who meekly serves as 
the mouthpiece of the most articulate 
pressure groups of his society is fit to 
educate the young in the meanings and 
practices of a democratic society. In 
order to educate we must share with 
the adults of our community in the de- 
velopment of the purposes as well as 
the educational techniques of the 
school. 


ProposirioN Turee: We live in a 
period of rapid and profound change, 
but it is a radical error to assume that 
modern, technological civilization has 
become so dynamic that all of man’s 
previous experience is made obsolete 
and that we have no significant means 
of anticipating what the future will be. 
On the contrary it is now evident that 
if our democratic way of life is to sur- 
vive, it will have to adjust to a definite 
new framework of life conditions. 





It must be admitted by all that sci- 
ence and technology have altered the 
rate of social change. Whitehead did 
not exaggerate when he emphasized 
that this factor of accelerated change 
is so fundamental that it has introduced 
a new era in human affairs. 


The whole of our tradition is warped by 
the vicious assumption that each genera- 
tion will live substantially amid the condi- 
tions governing the lives of its fathers and 
will transmit those conditions to mould 
with equal force the lives of its children. 
We are living in the first period of hu- 
man history for which this assumption is 
false. . The note of recurrence domi- 
nates thes wisdom of the past, and still per- 
sists in many forms even where explicitly 
the fallacy of its modern application iS 
admitted. The point is that in the past the 
time-span of important change was con- 
siderably longer than that of a single hu- 
man life. Thus mankind was trained to 
adapt itself to fixed conditions. But to- 
day this time- -span is considerably shorter 
than that of human life, and accordingly 
our training must prepare individuals to 
face a novelty of conditions. But there 
can be no preparation for the unknown. 


Some educators are in accord with 
Whitehead’s view that change is now 
so rapid that we confront an unpre- 
dictable future, but they reject his 
conclusion that “there can be no prep- 
aration for the unknown.” They hold 
that education can still serve if it will 
devote its attention to teaching the 
young the methods, skills, and attitudes 
involved in solving problems, rather 
than seeking to orient the young to 
the salient features of the world that 

1 Alfred North Whitehead, “Introduction” in 
Wallace Brett Donham, Business Adrift, pp. 


Xviil-xix. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York, 1931. 
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is now in process of development. Ac- 
cording to this theory the primary 
concern of education should be with 
the how not the what, with process not 
with product, with methods of attack 
and inquiry, not with beliefs and con- 
clusions. In fine, these educators con- 
tend that the basic aim of education ts 
“to teach the child to think, not what 
to think.” 

Nor has this emphasis on process 
and problem-solving in the curriculum, 
as opposed to the transmission of 
knowledge and belief, rested simply 
on the recognition of the dynamic na- 
ture of industrial civilization. This the- 
ory of the curriculum has been asso- 
ciated with a number of other impor- 
tant considerations. It has been held, 
for example, to be the educational cor- 
relative of the method of experimental 
science with its stress on empirical dis- 
covery rather than on deductive rea- 
soning. It has been considered the 
counterpart in education of a non- 
authoritarian morality that makes ex- 
perience the test of both truth and 
value. It has also been viewed as the 
unique embodiment in education of 
the democratic 


conception of respect 


for human person: lity and of the right 
of each person to think and to 
for himself, It has been 


moreover, with the principles of edu- 


judge 


associated, 


cational psychology which affirm that 
we have the optimum condition for 
learning when the child is wholeheart- 
edly involved in a purposeful activity 
that is the expression of a consciously 
felt need and that therefore has mean- 
ingful connection with his actual ex- 
perience in the here and now. 
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That this theory and practice of 
education contains elements of great 
value cannot be doubted. All who are 
interested in democratic education and 
in the welfare of the child owe much 
to those who have contributed to jts 
formulation. But our concern here js 
not with the aspects of lasting impor- 
tance in this interpretation of educa- 
tion, but rather with its adequacy. The 
student of public affairs finds two 
serious weaknesses in this version of 
the ends and the means of education. 

In the first place, the increased rate 
of social change has in no way ren- 
dered obsolete many of the values that 
man has evolved in the long course of 
his experience. As Carl Becker reminds 
us in his essay on Some Generalities 
That Still Glitter, 


of ch ange, 


stress on the reality 
and recognition of the rela- 
tion of morals to the ongoing affairs 
of human experience should not ob- 
scure the fact that man has developed 
certain moral values of abiding worth, 
and that our schools have an obliga- 
tion to preserve these values by nur- 
turing them in the lives of the young. 


To have faith in the dignity and worth 
of the individual man as an end in him- 
self, to believe that it is better to be gov- 
erned by persuasion than by co¢ rcion, to 
believe that fraternal good will is more 
worthy than a selfish and contentious 
spirit, to believe that in the long run all 
values are inseparable from the love of 
truth and the disinterested search for it, 
to believe that knowledge and the power 
it confers should be used to promote the 
welfare and the happiness of all men 
rather than to serve the interests of those 
individuals and classes whom fortune 
and intelligence endow with temporary 
advantage—these are the values which 
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the traditional demo- 


are affirmed by 
cratic ideology. But they are older and 
more universal than democracy and do 
not depend upon it. They have a life of 
their own apart from any particular social 
system or type of civilization. They are 


the values which, since the time of 
Buddha and Confucius, Solomon and 
Zoroaster, Plato and Aristotle, Socrates 
and Jesus, men have commonly em- 
ployed to measure the advance or the 
decline of civilization, the values they 
have celebrated in the saints and sages 
whom they have agreed to canonize. 
They are the values that readily lend 
themselves to rational justification, vet 
need no justification.” 


And the foregoing values, it may be 
added, are but illustrations of that 
whole complex of values the school 
must nurture in the young if demo- 
Em- 
phasis on teaching the child to think, 
to choose, and to develop resourceful- 
ness in the resolution of 


cratic civilization is to continue. 


problems is 
important and w holly compatible i 
the effort to cultivate these 
titudes and 


moral ; 

allegiances in the young, 
method i in and of itself 
is no substitute for 


but interest in 
deliberate concern 
about these moral 
tional en 
schools must not 


ispects of the educa- 
terprise. In democracy the 
pretend to neutrality 
toward these moral fundamentals. E.du- 
cators can wrens. 2 their responsibil- 
ity only are involved in the 
what as well as the 


as they 
how of education. 

Sut the view of education as a sheer 
process of problem-solving is equally 
inadequate when measured by the cri- 
terion of the intellectual responsibility 


?Carl Becker, “Some Generalities That Still 
Glitter,” New Liberties for Old, Pp. 149-50. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 


of the school. Our culture is in deep 
crisis. It is in crisis because changed 
ways of living, and of making a living, 
cannot be ordered for the welfare of 
all by reliance on our historic system 
of social postulates and institutions. 
Study of our culture, of the nature of 
the forces now operative in it, and of 
the impact of these new forces on in- 
herited institutions and conceptions of 
welfare is today a primary obligation 
for those concerned with the educa- 
tion of the young. Any program of 
education which, as a result of its em- 
phasis on the child and considerations 
of method, prompts teachers to ig- 
nore or to minimize the importance of 
the study of our culture, its back- 
grounds, and the trends now dominant 
in it, is not capable of meeting the 
educational requirements of this cri- 
tical period. 

Educational Corollary: It by a miis- 

leading and harmful  half-truth 

avhich asserts that the inc hatin aim 
of the school is “to teach the child 
to think, not what to think.” 

As a matter of fact, no school pro- 
gram really manifests genuine respect 
for the 
a disre spect for | 


- child if its procedures involve 
and the 
subject matters of human experience. 


cnow ledge 


Neither does a curriculum exhibit a 
real revard for freedom and the worth 
of human personality if it is indifferent 
to the maintenance of the kind of so- 
ciety that makes possible a life of hu- 
man dignity and freedom. It is obvious 
that for our generation the develop- 
ment and preservation of a democratic 
civilization cannot be taken for 
granted. If education is to do its part 
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in the struggle for the perpetuation of 
the democratic way of life, it must be- 
come consciously concerned with the 
social ends as well as with the means 
and methods of education; with the 
culture as well as with the child. For- 
tunately, there is abundant evidence 
to show that social nurture and the 
cultivation of individuality do not 
have to be opposed to each other. 


Proposition Four: Historic individu- 
alist patterns of American life and 
thought are now in deep conflict with 
the closely integrated and functionally 
interdependent continental economy 
in which we now live and upon wich 
our life security depends. 

As yet the American public is not 
united in conviction about the direc- 
tion in which we should move to con- 
serve our democratic heritage in the 
midst of these altered and interdepend- 
ent life conditions. This situation puts 
the political and educational processes 
of our democracy to a supreme test, 
for the ultimate test of a democratic 
society is whether it can institutionalize 
the process of adjustment to revolu- 
tionary changes in its modes of mak- 
ing a living. 

We misconstrue the meaning of de- 
mocracy if we assume that it is a form 
of anarchy in which each individual 
and each pressure group can pursue 
private interests without regard for 
the effect on the needs and interests 
of others. Democracy is a “free so- 
ciety,” but its freedoms are defined and 
sustained through a system of social 
organization, of government, and of 
public authority and law. The distinc- 


tive characteristic of political democ- 
racy is its principle of self-government 
through which the people choose their 
own leaders and make and remake 
their laws and institutions. But a sys- 
tem of self-government is nonetheless 
a system of government. 

We also misconceive the nature of 
democracy if we assume that its social 
and educational processes are a substi- 
tute for conflicts between interest 
groups and the social struggles that 
these conflicts breed. Democracy is 
not an alternative to social conflict 
and struggle; it is rather a system of 
morality and government that seeks to 
resolve these struggles by peaceful and 
rational means. Its constitutional pro- 
cesses recognize the right of the ma- 
jority to govern, and they also rec- 
ognize the right of minorities to crit- 
icize, to form a loyal opposition, and 
to seek by discussion and organized ef- 
fort to make themselves into a ma- 
jority. We now live in a transitional 
period, when this struggle over na- 
tional purposes and policies involves 
interests that are concerned with the 
fundamentals of our economic security 
and social well-being. This conflict of 
interests and ideas has been created by 
the march of events, not by educators, 
but educators would do well not to ig- 
nore or deny its existence. 

Curriculum Corollary: During this 

period when a reconstructed the- 

ory of national welfare is in proc- 
ess of formation, the schools should 
not seek to stay out of the zone 
of the controversial; they should 
rather work for the development 
of understanding and cooperation 
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of groups that will provide a public 
sufficiently representative to sup- 
port the process of education as it 
seeks to enlighten by exploring the 
implications of social, economic, and 
cultural changes. 

In other words, the struggle for a 
secure and free education is inescapa- 
bly involved in the larger struggle for 
2 "productive and more democratic 
America—an America that can so or- 
ganize and direct our new productive 

owers that it can provide jobs, se- 
curity and cultural opportunity for all. 
No approach to the problem of the 
curriculum can be adequate which ig- 
nores the new modes of living that are 
developing and the necessity of pre- 
serving an over-all unity in democrat- 
ic procedure during this time when 
we grope for a new consensus about 
the manner in which our common af- 
fairs are to be organized, controlled, 
and directed. Education should be on 
its guard against reactionary move- 
ments of either the right or the left 
which seek to supplant the peaceful 
methods of inquiry, deliberation, edu- 
cation, and public consent by the “poli- 
tics of catastrophe” with its methods 
of conspiracy, suppression, violence, 
and direct seizure of power. 


Proposition Five: The survival of a 
humane and democratic mode of ex- 
istence is literally at stake in the effort 
to develop a world organization that 
will provide a working alternative to 
the process of mass suicide that total 
atomic war bas become in our physi- 
cally interdependent world. 

Our continental country stands to- 


day as perhaps the greatest single 
power in the world. But even America 
cannot achieve security by exclusive, 
national means. World brotherhood is 
today the essence of practical politics, 
for security must be global if it is to 
be real. Factors of history, geography, 
and technological and organizational 
ability have combined to put this coun- 
try in a position of primary world re- 
sponsibility and leadership. We are 
not well prepared, however, for this 
new role that events have defined for 
us. The fate of mankind may well de- 
pend on whether we can achieve the 
maturity—economic, political, intel- 
lectual, and moral—to match the 
power that for the moment is at our 
command. This situation has far-reach- 
ing implications for the manner in 
which we should conceive the prob- 
lem of the curriculum. World organi- 
zation that can provide rising standards 
of living, cooperation in scientific and 
cultural efforts, and security against 
war is today a human need, not a de- 
veloped human capacity. The schools 
have an important part to play in the 
transformation of this basic human 
need into an operating human capacity. 

Educational Corollary: The schools 

must not be content with a vague, 

irresponsible education for peace 

that ignores the economic, politi- 

cal, and cultural factors that divide 

nations and breed the suspicions, 

ambitions, fears, and hatreds that 

lead to war. No program of edu- 

cation for peace can be considered 

other than a harmful sentimentality 

if it ignores the need for develop- 

ing world policies that will provide 
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the conditions for world unity and 

cooperation. 

Today the task of organizing a 
world for peace involves not only the 
development of world outlooks and 
broader human sympathies and loyal- 
ties, but also the organization of the 
democratic forces so that they will 
have confidence that they need not 
submit to the aggressions of the Rus- 
sian world communist movement. 
This faith in the democratic 
will not emerge by any mere display 
of material and military power; it must 
also be nurtured by bold programs that 
genuinely seek to improve the stand- 
ards of living throughout the world, 
and that are in line with the deep-mov- 


forces 


ing aspirations of peoples who are 
aroused to overcome the degradations 
of poverty, superstition, and national 
suppression. An America obsessed by 
fear, inwardly divided by race and re- 
ligious prejudices, and torn by the 
anarchy of planless individualism, can- 


not respond to the potentialities of this 
critical period in human affairs. Soviet 
Russia probably will not turn from 
dreams of dominion over a commu- 
nist world to genuine cooperation in 
the creation of a mutual security sys- 
tem until such a time as the democratic 
countries show that they can unite in 
a program that is too strong in its ele- 
mental human appeal to be resisted. 
America has a crucial part to play in 
the development of such a world pro 
gram of and for democracy. 

The time is short, but probably not 
too short for education to play its part 
by nurturing the minds and loyalties 
that will be required to help our coun- 
try meet its greatest test. Only as a 
conception of American civilization 
integrated in a world democratic civil- 
ization informs our plans for cur- 
riculum construction, can those plans 
be considered relevant to the human 


and the educational task of our time. 
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The Psychiatrist Considers Curriculum 


Development* 


LAWRENCE S. KUBIE, M.D. 


CLINICAL PROFESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY AND MENTAL HYGIENE, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


oMe day education must take on 
S the responsibility of helping to 
prevent the distortion of human de- 
velopment which we call the neurotic 
process. The goal is quite clear to me, 
but the methods must still be devel- 
oped. The goal is to attempt to prevent 
or minimize the dichotomy between 
conscious and unconscious psychologi- 
cal processes—a dichotomy which oc- 
curs in every infant and child, and 
which determines the role that uncon- 
scious forces will play throughout life. 
This is an intricate topic. To make it 
entirely clear would require a discus- 
sion of what we mean by the contrast 
between normal and neurotic; what we 
mean by the contrast between con- 
scious and unconscious; and why it is 
that man’s capacity to think in sy mbols 
can at the same time make possible his 
highest development and his neuroses. 
In other words, we must face the fact 
that the universality of neuroses in hu- 
man life is the price we pay for our 
highest capacities. Education has not 
yet attacked the problem of how to 
develop these highest capacities of 


*A paper read at the Conference of Leaders 
in Curriculum Development, Teachers College, 
November 16, 1948. 
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Homo sapiens, while at the same time 
preventing their neurotic distortion. 
This, then, is my objective, and I shall 
discuss curriculum only in relation to 
this, because to me it seems the most 
important goal of education. In short, 
I have placed education on the front 
firing line of preventive psychiatry. 

Consequently, I have to acknowl- 
edge that when confronted with a 
symposium on curricular change, my 
immediate reaction is to ask, How im- 
portant is curriculum anyhow? My 
bias in the matter is that curricular 
changes and curricular concepts are of 
importance in the education of the 
head, but almost meaningless in the 
education of the heart. 

This led me to look up the meaning 
of curriculum. To my surprise I dis- 
covered that curriculum is derived 
from the word curricle, which means 
a light, two-wheeled open carriage 
drawn by two horses abreast. Then all 
became clear to me. We are the light, 
two-wheeled carriages, and the two 
horses abreast are obviously the head 
and the heart. This gives me a wonder- 
ful out. I will turn the head over to 
educators and give my attention in 
good conscience to the heart. 
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In any ultimate analysis human ad- 
vance always depends on the develop- 
ment of new techniques. Sometimes it 
happens that scientific foresight can 
pose questions and advance theories of 
such a nature that as soon as an appro- 
priate technique is developed its use is 
understood. At other times, new tech- 
niques appear before their full signifi- 
cance is appreciated. They may even 
remain unused for a long time, or be 
misused, until scientific thought catches 
up to them. It seems to me that in edu- 
cation we need both a new (or at least 
a more inclusive) definition of the goals 
of education and new techniques for 
reaching those goals. In this discussion 
all that I can hope to do is to present a 
conception of these goals from the psy- 
chiatrist’s viewpoint. The psychiatrist 
cannot pretend to know how those 
goals can be reached. He knows some- 
thing about therapy—that is, about the 
techniques by which individuals who 
have been diverted from the path of 
normal development can be brought 
back to healthier ways. However, the 
techniques of therapy and those of 
education, although they are related in 
many important ways and have much 
to learn from each other, can never be 
identical. As a psychiatrist, I want to 
emphasize this, lest it be thought that 
the members of my profession are blind 
to these differences. 

As a psychiatrist, I do not believe 
that we know the answers to the ques- 
tions that should be asked; neither do 
I believe that educators today have the 
answers. I have in mind a specific point. 
I think that what we need to add to the 
goal of education is something that can 


be called emotional maturation, but as 
far as I have been able to observe, this 
cannot be imparted by the same meth- 
ods as those that are used for intellec- 
tual maturation. 

By emotional maturation, I mean es- 
sentially self-knowledge in depths, and 
the harmonious coordination and j in- 
tegration of conscious and unconscious 
levels of the personality. It is this self- 
knowledge, a self-knowledge which 
penetrates below the level of conscious 
awareness, which integrates all levels 
in the make-up of the human being 
who is the forgotten man of our edu- 
cational system. 

Perhaps it is inaccurate to use the 
word “forgotten,” since it implies that 
he has once been known, and this is not 
true. Indeed only in recent years has 
it been possible to sense the full signifi- 
cance of the dichotomy of the human 
spirit which occurs during the devel- 
opment of every human infant and 
child, the dichotomy between con- 
scious and unconscious levels of psy- 
chological organization. It is rather the 
little man whose existence was not even 
known, the little man who will ulti- 
mately become the lord of human cul- 
ture if we do not destroy ourselves 
in the meantime. 

At this point a brief resumé of a few 
steps in the recent history of educa- 
tional philosophy i is desirable to place 
this goal in true historical perspective. 
The first step might be called the 
emancipation from the idea that, like 
medicine, education must “taste bad” 
in order to do us any good. This was a 
step toward unseating the great god 
discipline from his tyrannical throne. 
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It was a step toward breaking down 
the curious, fantastic, and unrealistic 
distinction that mankind has made be- 
tween work and play. The second step 
brought emancipation from a second 
fetish, the fetish of the “trained mind”; 
that is, the idea that when the mind is 
used on one subject it acquires an 
almost mystical capacity to deal easily 
with another. These two advances rec- 
ognized first that discipline is often a 
cuphemistic way of referring to the de- 
structive influence of coercion; and 
second, that the trained mind in actual- 
ity turns out to be a trained heart. 
Without these two steps the third step 
which we are now facing would be im- 
ossible. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that these two advances also brought 
with them their inevitable temporary 
fallacies. All new ideas must be mis- 
applied many times before we learn to 
apply them correctly; and it was in- 
evitable that this should happen in the 
educational field. 

In the first place, these two develop- 
ments, together with the early and 
rather naive interest in unconscious 
psychological processes, led to a con- 
fusion to which I have already alluded, 
namely the confusion between therapy 
and education. This is a matter of great 
importance; but it is not relevant to the 
main theme of this discussion. 

Secondly, these two developments 
led to an increasing dependence upon 
the child’s conscious interests as the 
compass and guide to lead him through 
successive steps in his education. Un- 
fortunately, this is an erratic and un- 
dependable compass, because a child’s 


conscious interests are symbolic repre- 
sentations of his unconscious yearnings 
and hopes, his fears and angers and re- 
grets, all interacting in his mind in a 
complex pattern. Indeed, all through 
life our interests are more dreamlike 
than we are willing to believe. It will 
be difficult for many of you to believe 
me when I say this, or to apprehend its 
full significance. It is only after one 
has had an opportunity to study the 
conscious and unconscious levels in the 
developing personalities of many hu- 
man beings that one gradually comes 
to understand the strange way in which 
a child’s interests, whether at work or at 
play, serve as a masquerade for intricate 
buried emotional problems with which 
he may be struggling. I can give 
some illustrations of what I mean, but 
they may seem handpicked and excep- 
tional and scarcely credible, and they 
cannot possibly carry the conviction 
that I should like them to convey. They 
may, however, serve to make my mean- 
ing clear. 

Yet it is important to keep in mind 
that a child’s apparent interests are 
often misleading representations of his 
internal problems. This fact has a great 
deal to do with the capacity of the 
child to sustain his interests and to en- 
joy success, as well as to profit by the 
lessons of failure. We know that this is 
true in the adult world. We know that 
men pursue careers successfully only to 
end up in depressions, when the career 
turns out to be a faithless jade, a miser- 
able substitute for unconscious goals. 
This has been realized in the adult 
world for many years, but it has not 
been recognized that it is equally true 
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at the level of the child’s interests. 
Nevertheless every educator knows 
how ephemeral these interests can be, 
and how easy it is for a child to double 
back on his tracks and turn against 
those very activities which for a time 
seemed to absorb him. 

Let me give you a few example 

A brilliant young girl in early adoles- 
cence dev eloped a passionate interest in 
Greek sculpture, costumes, culture, po- 
litical organization, and literature. Sud- 
denly the interest all evaporated. She 
stopped all studying, and after being a 
leader in her class dropped to the bot- 
tom. On investigation it gradually came 

» light that what had captured this 
ciated interest in Greek civiliza- 


tion was the fact that the men and 
women seemed to dress alike, which 
meant to her that they were alike; that 
this was a world in which the differ- 
ence between herself and her brother, 
a difference against which she was re- 
did not exist. 
mysterious, unreal 
Greece meant to her. A chance remark 


This strange, 
what 


belling, 
world was 
from her teacher suddenly exploded 
this fantasy, and plunged the girl into 
reality and into a depression in which 
she felt enraged, cheated, and resentful. 
It was this disillusionment which initi- 
ated her sit-down strike. 

A little boy of seven became in es- 
sence a cartographer. Not only did he 
take great joy in the most painstaking 
and meticulous execution of maps, but 
he also memorized timetables of train 
services all over the world. He became 
the class spokesman in all matters that 
had to do with things geographical. 
Geography led to history, history to 
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politics, politics to the law. There, un- 
fortunately, he tumbled into an illness 
which had many serious schizophrenic 
features. It was not an irremediable 
illness, however, and in the course of 
time and as the result of long searching 
treatment, the meaning of his early in- 
terests came to light. He had lost his 
mother in a foreign land when he was 
four. Then shortly before he was seven 
he was taken on a trip, and during his 
absence his nurse, on a visit to her home 
in Scotland, died there. In each instance 
death had been described to him as 
and the youngster’s 
heart and soul had become entirely ab- 


“going away,” 


S 


sorbed in an unconscious fantasy of 
finding prem these two whom he had 
loved and lost. I have seen the same 
kind of response more than once as a 
reaction to the early death of a parent 
far away at the time. 

Another lad at an early age became 


a radio expert in am odern school. He 


W ho Was 


built radios galore, but he never plaved 
them. His 
with 


almost obsessive preoccu- 


pation electricity carried him 


through school and college and into 
graduate training in mathematical and 
nuclear physics. Then the break came 
when he found that his mathematical 
processes were touching off violent 
erotic excitement, often culminating in 
orgasm as he worked. Illness brought 
him to treatment. Treatment led us 
back to the earliest sources of his ill- 
ness, which were identical with the 
original roots of his interest in radio. 
This started with a panic at the sound 
of a telephone bell, panic which re- 
lated to many highly charged early 
problems the nature of which I had 
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better not discuss at this time, beyond 
saying that the radio meant keeping in 
touch with his absent father to protect 
himself against certain fears which 
were generated by his mother’s over- 
stimulation of his erotic fantasies and 
needs. 

Let me give one other illustration. A 
gay, eager, and extremely intelligent 
youngster, always the leader in her 
class, went through a long series of spe- 
cial interests: American Indians, Vik- 
ings, writing, painting, the modern 
dance, piano, economics, and several 
others. (Bear in mind that they began 
with Indians and the Vikings.) She 
wrote stories about little Indian and 
Viking boys. She painted their pictures. 
She dressed up to look like them. She 
acted their roles in little plays. She 
danced them. It turned out that in all 
of these “interests” she was acting out 
in infinite variety her fantasies of being 
made over in her older brother’s image. 
In the end, however, since every activ- 
ity left her unaltered; since everything 
that she attempted failed to work this 
magical change, it is not strange that 
in spite of her exceptionally high en- 
dowments she should run through such 
along series of changing and inconstant 
interests. 

These striking examples are by no 
means unusual. In less dramatic fashion 
similar forces shape the interests of 
every child. Furthermore, the child 
who develops the ability to use words 
at an early age is the one whose ap- 
parent interests are most symbolic. The 
precociously verbal child alw ays uses 
words which he does not understand in 
a real sense. The fantasy content of 


speech always is greater than we real- 
ize, and the earlier verbal facility devel- 
ops, the greater is the role of fantasy in 
the use of words. Sometimes this makes 
me wish that in some magical way 
adults and children would not share the 
same language; because when a child 
uses adult speech, he fills this bortle 
with wine of his own imagining, 

wine which the adult cannot recognize. 

If this is true, then we must ask our- 
selves how much difference does the 
curricular appeal to interest make? 
How much difference does what we 
study make? What function does in- 
terest serve? To me it seems that a 
child’s interests are important primarily 
as a clue to his underlying emotional 
conflicts and make-up; and that his ca- 
pacity to pursue his apparent interests 
in a sustained way spontaneously and 
without external pressure is a quanti- 
tative measure of the relative roles of 
conscious and unconscious forces in 
the organization of his personality and 
his activities. With this in mind, the 
curriculum becomes a kind of divining 
rod, a diagnostic test instrument to tell 
us something about the child. This may 
be more important than its pedagogical 
value in formal education. 

I believe that the next problem 
which education must solve is how to 
lessen the dichotomy to which I have 
already referred, the dichotomy be- 
tween conscious and unconscious levels 
in human personality. 

In focusing on curricular problems, 
the Conference of Leaders in Curricu- 
lum Development implies that the na- 
ture of the subject matter studied, its 
organization and arrangement, and the 
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method of presentation are matters of 
primary importance. My emphasis is 
the other way around. It is that the 
eagerness and aptitude, the duration of 
interests, the level of interest which is 
maintained, the attitude of activity or 
of receptivity—all of these are expres- 
sions of multiple and complex forces 
lying deep within the student’s per- 
sonality, forces which play themselves 
out on the curriculum. In my experi- 
ence curricular innovations may cause 
at most a brief flurry of initial interest, 
which lasts only as long as the new sub- 
ject matter carries with it a promise of 
some kind of secret magic, but no cur- 
ricular change ever causes lasting dif- 
ferences in a student, or makes half the 
difference that a change of teachers 
can work. This in itself is significant 
because it places the emphasis where it 
really belongs, namely, on the fact that 
in his relationship to the process of ac- 
quiring knowledge a child (and for 
that matter an adult too) expresses di- 
rectly or indirectly the quality of his 
relationship to other human beings. 
All of this depends then upon the 
incessant, unstable equilibrium that ex- 
ists in all of us between conscious and 
unconscious forces. Education as we 
now conceive it plays a direct role in 
the conscious area only. The goal of 
psychotherapy is always to expand the 
area of conscious control in human per- 
sonality and to shrink the empire of 
unconscious control. The goal of edu- 
cation, as I hope it will some day be 





understood, will be to use every tech- 
nique which it can muster to prevent, 
correct, and limit this fatal and univer- 
sal dichotomy in human development, 

I should like to see this begin in the 
kindergarten. There is where I feel 
sure that we could apply to infants and 
children the techniques of education 
which during the war frequently were 
used with troops, under the name of 
group therapy. Instead of bringing up 
infants and children under a system of 
taboos which make it impossible for 
them to talk among themselves or to 
adults about their hates and fears, their 
jealousies, their bitterness against the 
adult world, their bodily shames and 
envies and lusts, all of this could be 
lived out, acted out, and talked out in 
groups from the nursery years on. This 
would be a process of socialization for 
the savage human infant and child 
which would tend to block and to 
counteract those forces which exist in 
everyone and which make us repress 
into unconsciousness the most vital emo- 
tional problems of our development. 

I have sometimes called this the Fifth 
Freedom, the child’s right to know his 
own feelings and thoughts and impulses 
—not to act them out blindly, but to 
be consciously aware of them. This to 
me is where education and preventive 
psychiatry merge. And this is where 
new techniques, which have nothing to 
do with curricular developments, are 
sorely needed. 
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Graduate Instruction in Physical Education 


HARRY A. SCOTT 


PROFESSOR OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


oR many years professional leaders 
Fin physical education have recog- 
nized the need for improvement in the 
education of teachers for service in this 
field. Prior to the war two attempts’ 
were made to formulate nation-wide 
standards governing the training of 
health and physical education teachers 
but, unfortunately, both fell short of 
their goal. Since the war there has 
again been considerable activity in this 
direction. The need for improved 
teacher education has been emphasized 
because of the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of male students majoring in physi- 
cal education in undergraduate and 
graduate institutions. The number of 
institutions offering programs of teach- 
er education in physical education has 
nearly doubled since the war. In the 
absence of accepted nation-wide stand- 
ards, many of these institutions are not 
equipped to prepare teachers to render 
a high type of professional service. An 


1“Report of National Committee on Stand- 
ards, National Study on Professional Education 
in Health and Physical Education.” Research 
Quarterly, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Vol. VI, 
No. 4, December, 1935. 
_ Cooperative Study of Professional Education 
in Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
of the American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, made by a com- 
mittee appointed by Dr. Margaret Bell, Presi- 
dent, 1939. (Unpublished material) 
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effort to improve this situation was 
initiated in May, 1948, when a work- 
ing conference was held at Jackson’s 
Mill, West Virginia, to establish a basis 
for the possible future accreditation of 
these institutions. Under the watchful 
eyes of the American Association for 
Colleges of Teacher Education, the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, and 
a number of other national organiza- 
tions, a group of selected professional 
personnel prepared guides, which, if 
used as intended, should help to im- 
prove the quality of undergraduate 
teacher education in health education, 
physical education, and recreation. The 
report of this conference is now avail- 
able? and is being widely used as a basis 
for discussion at professional meetings 
and as a guide in establishing at the 
local or state level specific standards 
governing the professional preparation 
of teachers in these fields. 

Although the Jackson’s Mill Confer- 
ence confined itself to the undergradu- 
ate level, the need for establishing cri- 
teria for graduate study is equally 
urgent. Recognizing this need, a group 


2 Report of the National Conference on Un- 
dergraduate Professional Preparation in Health 
Education, Physical Education and Recreation. 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1948. 
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of professional leaders in middle west- 
ern universities have recently been 
working toward this goal.* A series of 
conferences have been held in the past 
few years and more are in the planning 
stages. Since there are differing points 
of view concerning the basic methods 
of formulating and implementing 
standards that are intended to regulate 
and improve the quality of programs 
of teacher education, it is the writer’s 
purpose to discuss some of the basic 
considerations involved and to propose 
tentative guides that may be used by an 
institution considering the establish- 
ment of a program of graduate i instruc- 
tion in physical education or by a uni- 
versity interested in ev aluating and 
improving its graduate offering. The 
suggested guides may also be useful as 
points of departure for any future con- 
sideration of the program of graduate 
instruction in physical education. 

In general, there are two basic plans 
in operation relating to the formulation 
and implementation of standards gov- 
erning programs of professional educa- 
tion in the United States. One plan, 
which may be called “traditional,” re- 
sults when the representatives of a 
group of institutions, recognizing a 
common need, agree upon a set of de- 
tailed and specific standards and form 
themselves into an accrediting associa- 
tion. Committees are formed by the 
group to put the standards in operation 
and perpetuate them. Institutions not 


8’ Three meetings have been held: one at 
Turkey Run State Park, Indiana, in 1946; an- 
other at Spring Mill State Park, Indiana, in 
1947; and the third at Pere Marquette State 
Park, Illinois, in October, 1948. 


included in the original group may, if 
they desire, apply for membership in 
the association and be evaluated by an 
inspection committee of the organiza- 
tion. As a result of this inspection an 
institution may or may not be ac- 
credited, depending upon the extent to 
which it meets or fails to meet the 
exact standards of the accrediting 
agency. By its very nature this plan 
tends to be more or less autocratic, 
although unquestionably it does obtain 
favorable results in certain types of 
professional education. Be that as it 
may, there appears to be a growing 
sentiment in institutions of teacher edu- 
cation against this particular form of 
accreditation. 

In contrast to this “traditional” plan 
another approach to the problem of 
accreditation is being developed which, 
it is believed, will prove to be more 

effective in the long run, and certainly 
more suitable wher applied to pro- 
grams of teacher odes: This newer 
approach employs the techniques of 
self-evaluation and self-improvement as 
neasured by criteria that have been de- 
veloped in large-scale working confer- 
ences of those who are to be affected 
by the application of the criteria. Un- 
der the self-evaluation—self-improve- 
ment plan, the accrediting association‘ 
would administer the criteria by be- 
coming the ally of the institution or in- 
stitutions involved in the process of 


*Such as the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, which was formed 
as a result of the merger in 1948 of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers ( colleges, the Na- 
tional Association of Teacher Education Insti- 
tutions, and the National Association of Colleges 
and Departments of Education. 
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evaluating and improving themselves. 
If the service of “outside” experts 
was needed, the accrediting associa- 
tion would, upon request, provide this 
service. Likewise, research and similar 
services might be provided where in- 
dicated. In every way possible, the as- 
sociation would, upon request, strive to 
assist institutions to help themselves. 
Thus, from these general principles or 
criteria, the local group would formu- 
late specific standards to fit the partic- 
ular pattern of the local institution. 
The opportunities for in-service devel- 
opment and professional stimulation of 
teachers and administrators inherent in 
this plan stand out in bold relief against 
the more autocratic and less flexible re- 
quirements of the “traditional” method 
of accreditation. 

In considering guides or principles 
for the evaluation and i improvement of 
the graduate curriculum in_ physical 
education, it should be understood at 
the outset that graduate study in physi- 
cal education does not differ essentially 
from graduate study in any other field 
of learnt ig. I ‘he objec tives of OT -adu: ite 
study in this field, therefore, are the 
objectives of graduate study in gen- 
eral. These are stated by the Assocta- 
tion of American Universities’ to be as 


follows: 


The graduate school has special and 
highly important functions to perform in 
university organization. Its principal 
function is to inspire and educate at an 
advanced level of instruction those men 
and women who are to be intellectual 


5 Association of American Universities, “The 
Master’s Degree—Report of the Cominittee on 
Graduate Work.” Journal of Proceedings of the 
Forty-sixth Annual Conference, 1945. 


leaders in the various professions and in 
research. Its basic obligation is to estab- 
lish and maintain standards of excellence 
in training. It is responsible to students 
for an educational program which re- 
quires that they achieve maximum per- 
sonal dev elopment and attain to a reason- 
ably high standard of competence. It is 
responsible to the public that degrees be 
conferred in merited fashion only and 
that personnel be of good character and 
of promise as useful citizens. And it is 
responsible to prospective employers for 
persons qualified to embark on certain 
tasks and trained in a scholarly approach 
to some important field of problems. 


The quality of the graduate program 
in any institution will, of course, grow 
out of the fundamental conception that 
is held concerning the meaning of 
physical education and the contribu- 
tion it makes to general education. 
Physical education relies primarily 
upon making its contribution to gen- 
eral education through the medium of 
motor activities. Concerning this, the 
National Conference on Undergradu- 
ate Professional Preparation® has this to 
say: 


The individual in American society has 
been somewhat deprived of the natural 
opportunity for vigorous physical activ- 
ity, which is a biological necessity for 
optimum growth, ~ he development of 
streneth and endurance, the mastery of 
body mechanics, and the acquisition of a 
variety of motor skills are fundamental 
needs. Activities wisely selected and ably 
presented provide a dynamic laboratory 
for the development of the whole indi- 
vidual. The interest of the child in games, 


sports, and rhythms should be guided to- 


6 Report of the National Conference on Un- 
dergraduate Professional Preparation in Physical 
Education, Health Education and Recreation, 
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ward an appreciation of the human or- 
ganism as an effective instrument for ex- 
pression. 

While it is not always essential for the 
individual to be highly skilled in order to 
derive some of the physical and emo- 
tional benefits of physical activity, it is 
only the physically educated person who 
can experience and appreciate the com- 
plete satisfaction, enjoyment, and relaxa- 
tion which result from expressing one’s 
self skillfully through the medium of 

motor activity. 

The development of socially accept- 
able and personally rew arding behavior 
takes place through group interaction. 
Physical education activities under good 
leadership provide situations where dem- 
ocratic group processes may be experi- 
enced. Self-discipline, adherence to ac- 
cepted rules, support of one’s team-mates, 
knowledge that other members are in 
turn giving support, and sacrifice of self 
for the welfare of the group are acquired 
in an atmosphere charged with emotion. 
The well-integrated and socially adjusted 
youth, who will be developed in part 
through such experiences, is the potential 
group-minded citizen of a democratic 
society. 


The experience which the profes- 
sional student will gain in the graduate 
school should be related to the func- 
tions he will most likely be required to 
perform in the field. In addition, this 
experience should also enable him to 
comprehend what needs to be done if 
the frontiers of physical education are 
to be extended. The functions which 
the physical educator most frequently 
will be called upon to perform in- 
clude: 


I. Teaching physical education ac- 
tivities in a school or college, includ- 
ing the coaching of athletic teams and 


teaching in such specialized areas as the 
dance or corrective physical education, 

2. Teaching courses in personal and 
community hygiene in a school or col- 
lege. 

3. Teaching physical education ac- 
tivities in a school situation and con- 
ducting programs of community rec- 
reation. 

4. Supervising or administering a 
program of health education and physi Si- 

cal education in a school or college or 
in a public school system. 

5. Teaching and/or administering 
specialized theoretical courses for 
physical education major students in a 
teacher-education program. 

6. Conducting research in connec- 
tion with the program of health educa- 
tion and physical education. 

7. Some combination of the above. 


The essential difference between the 
physical educator and other teachers 
in the school lies primarily in the mas- 
tery by the former of a wide variety of 
specialized motor skills in the activities 
which make up the graded program of 
physical education. Together with this 
mastery of motor skills goes the body 
of specialized knowledge necessary for 
the proper selection and conduct of 
these activities. In other respects physi- 
cal education personnel should possess 
any and all of the general qualifications 
that are held to be necessary for teach- 
ers in other areas of education. Regard- 
ing these attributes the Educational 
Policies Commission says:* 


7 Educational Policies Commission. The Edu- 
cation of Free Men in American Democracy, 
p- 109. Washington, D. C., 1941. 
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the teacher...must: (1) maintain stead- 
fast loyalty to the democratic faith, (2) 
achieve and sustain high professional 
competence, (3) participate actively and 
age paged in shaping educational pol- 

, (4) establish and maintain a condi- 
tion of mutual trust, understanding, and 
sympathy with people. 


From the standpoint of selective ad- 
mission to graduate instruction, the 
ideal situation would be to admit only 
those applicants who have graduated 
from a good institution with a major 
in physical education. This would as- 
sure that before graduation the candi- 
date had at least been exposed to a 
specified number of courses that re- 
quired a definite amount of time. Un- 
fortunately, however, professional ap- 
titude and competence cannot be 
discovered and developed entirely 
through specified course-taking pat- 
terns. Hence, while admissions officers 
will continue to be guided by such 
standardized symbols as academic de- 
grees, credit hours, scholastic achieve- 
ment, and course requirements, consid- 
eration should also be given to other 
factors not represented by these meas- 
ures. One such factor is evidence that 
the candidate has had a continuous 
record of participation in a wide va- 
riety of physical education activities as 
represented by membership on school 
and college athletic teams and in rec- 
reation organizations of various kinds, 
and athletic experiences of a teaching 
or supervisory nature in the armed 
forces, summer camps, or the like. 

Since the contribution of physical 
education to general education takes 
place principally through the medium 


of motor activities, it should be kept in 
mind that love of and skill in these ac- 
tivities is a priceless asset in achieving 
professional success in physical educa- 
tion. This does not imply that other 
traditional criteria for selection should 
mean less than formerly, but rather that 
no matter what other attributes a can- 
didate may offer for admission to 
graduate instruction, he can never un- 
derstand the true meaning of physical 
education unless he himself has experi- 
enced that which he intends to teach or 
supervise. 

Admission to graduate study of those 
without undergraduate majors in the 
field should be based on the extent and 
quality of the general education of the 
candidate, including his preparation in 
the physical, biological, and social sci- 
ences, which are basic to physical edu- 
cation. In cases of this kind, great im- 
portance should be attached to the ex- 
tent to which the student has exhibited 
a continuing interest in and practice of 
the activities which make up the pro- 
gram of physical education and physi- 
cal recreation. It should be pointed out 
here that the acquisition of the degree 
of skill necessary for the effective 
teaching of physical education activi- 
ties requires long practice and devotion 
to detail. Skills in physical activities are 
best acquired during the period of 
youth, which covers the high school 
and college years. If the candidate for 
graduate instruction does not possess 
these skills at the time of application 
for admission, he will probably never 
acquire them, hence it is doubtful that 
he is an acceptable candidate for grad- 
uate instruction in physical education. 
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Successful work experience in physi- 
cal education is also a desirable attri- 
bute in a candidate for a higher degree, 
and should be given careful consid- 
eration in the process of selective ad- 
mission. 

Since the graduate school is organ- 
ized to provide opportunities for se- 
lected individuals to approach a spe- 
cialized field of problems in a scholarly 
manner as well as to give them oppor- 
tunities to achieve the maximum degree 
of personal development and profes- 
sional competence, the curriculum 
leading to the Master’s degree should 
be planned with those objectives in 
mind. The mode for the country as a 
whole limits the time requirement for 
the Master’s degree to approximately 
one academic year beyond the Bache- 
lor’s degree. Thus the problem of strik- 
ing a proper balance between the com- 
petencies in the area of concentration, 
general professional education, and ex- 
periences directed toward personal de- 
velopment is a nice one indeed. In gen- 
eral, the institution should be more 
concerned with helping the student to 
develop these competencies than with 
requiring him to complete a specified 
time or course requirement. This prob- 
lem can best be met, insofar as the in- 
dividual is concerned, by employing 
the processes of guidance which result 
in the selection by the student of the 
area of specialization in which he is 
most interested and for which he has 
the most aptitude as revealed by the 
nature of his undergraduate prepara- 
tion, his work experience, and by vari- 
ous forms of testing. 

The organization and content of the 


formal course of instruction leading to 
the Master’s degree should be deter- 
mined by the competencies required in 
the areas of specialization, general 
professional education, and_ personal 
development. Below is a list of profes- 
sional competencies that would be in- 
cluded in these three areas. 


AREA OF SPECIALIZATION 


1. An understanding of the nature 
and scope of the area of specialization 
and the part that it plays in the general 
education of children and youth. 

2. The ability to formulate princi- 
ples governing the area of specialization 
which are in harmony with the gener- 
ally accepted principles of physical 
education and general education. 

3. The ability to utilize accepted 
principles of curriculum dev elopment 
and school administration so that the 
work of the area may be implemented 
into the educational program of the 
institution. 

4. The ability to teach effectively 
the subject matter and activities of the 
area in a manner that is in harmony 
with the generally accepted principles 
of good teaching. 

5. A knowledge of and ability to 
use the resource materials available in 
the area. 

6. The ability to utilize the methods 
of science and approved techniques of 
problem solving in relation to the prob- 
lems in the area. 

7. The ability to understand, inter- 
pret, and implement the findings of 
research as it applies to the area. 

8. The ability to select and use ap- 
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proved techniques of evaluation as they 
apply to the area. 

g. An understanding of the tech- 
niques of public relations in interpret- 
ing the meaning of the area to the 
public and in relation to securing im- 
proved facilities for physical education. 


AREA OF GENERAL 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


1. An understanding of the social 
foundations of education in a democ- 
racy and the function of the school in 
improving the quality of individual 
and group living. 

2. An understanding of the complex 
nature of children, youth, and adults. 

3. An understanding of and ability 
to apply the generally accepted tech- 
niques of guidance. 

4. The ability to work with others 
in solving the common problems of 
education in the school and commu- 
nity. 


AREA OF 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


1. The ability to express oneself ef- 
fectively through the written and 
spoken word. 

An understanding of the purposes 
of professional organizations and active 
participation in their affairs. 

3. The development of poise and 
professional bearing in discharging the 
functions of the teacher. 

4. An interest in and activity leading 
to improvement in one’s general educa- 
tion. 

5. The development of personal 
skills in activities for enjoyment and 
relaxation. 


There appears to be an increasing 
trend in teacher-education institutions 
to add a fifth year to the undergradu- 
ate curriculum. This practice has im- 
portant implications in relation to the 
educational program leading to the 
Master’s degree. These implications are 
described as follows by the Association 
of American Universities: ® 


State Boards of Education have unwit- 
tingly rendered this ideal (i.e., a high 
level of achievement on the Master’s 
level) especially difficult to achieve in the 
case of prospective teachers by requiring 
a fifth year for certificates to teach in the 
secondary schools. The expectation of 
the prospective teacher that this fifth year 
is automatically pointed towards a Mas- 
ter’s degree is generally conceded by 
the univ rersities . .. It would be of great 
help in solving the problem if fifth year 
work at the undergraduate level should 
be distinguished from graduate work 
which leads to a Master’s degree. As it is 
now, a Master’s degree is sought and not 
infrequently given on the basis of a pro- 
gram w hich is essentially undergraduate 
in character. By all means, let the pros- 
pective teacher ‘take at least the minimum 
program that meets the state requirements 
for certification; but he should recognize 
that this program does not automatically 
lead him along the road to a Master's 
degree. 


If the five-year undergraduate cur- 
riculum should become the mode and 
thus encourage the student to take his 
Master’s degree in his undergraduate 
institution, he would thus be deprived 
of the advantages of a diverse educa- 
tional experience which comes from 


8 Association of American Universities, “The 
Master’s Degree—Report of the Committee on 
Graduate Work,” p. 9. 
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pursuing graduate instruction in an- 
other institution under the guidance of 
different professors with divergent 
points of view and experiences. It 
seems that this situation could best be 
met by developing in established grad- 
uate institutions curricula with terminal 
points midway between the Master’s 
and the Doctor’s level. Thus, students 
with Master’s degrees earned in their 
undergraduate institutions, who felt the 
need for further graduate study, but 
who, for one reason or another, were 
not likely to obtain the Doctor’s de- 
gree, would be provided the opportu- 
nity for this broader type of educa- 
tional experience. At present, such 
curricula are available in a few institu- 
tions. In the absence of a standard aca- 
demic degree appropriate for this level, 
diplomas are usually awarded upon 
completion of the work with titles that 
are functional descriptions of areas of 
specialization. From the standpoint of 
physical education, criteria for admis- 
sion to these curricula should embody 
essentially the same considerations as 
described above for the Master’s de- 
gree, and the professional competencies 
required should be essentially the same 
except that a higher level of expertness 
should be required of the student. 
Since the war there has been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of 
candidates for the Doctor’s degree with 
a major in physical education. This in- 
crease may be attributed to several 
factors, among which are the financial 
aid provided under Public Laws 346 
and 16, and the increased demand for 
personnel with the Doctor’s degree. At 
the present time, few appointments are 


made to administrative positions in 
physical education on the college level, 
teaching positions in programs of pro- 
fessional education, and administrative 
positions in larger city schools systems 
unless the candidate possesses a Doc- 
tor’s degree. Formerly, these positions 
were held by physicians, but because 
of a decreasing interest in educational 
work on the part of Doctors of Medi- 
cine and an increasing understanding 
by educational administrators of the 
educational nature of the functions 
to be performed, individuals with the 
Doctor of Philosophy or the Doctor of 
Education degree are now preferred. 

The essential difference between the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree and the 
Doctor of Education degree lies pri- 
marily in the point of emphasis. Inas- 
much as these degrees are highly spe- 
cialized and highly individualized in 
nature, the requirements for each dif- 
fers considerably among institutions. 
In general, however, that of Doctor of 
Philosophy is traditionally an academic 
degree which requires the student to 
select and identify a problem and treat 
it in such a manner that an original 
contribution is made to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge. In the solution of the 
problem, expert use must have been 
made of some particular tool of re- 
search and, if specialization is in some 
area of education, the generalizations 
derived from the study are expected to 
have some implication for practice in 
education. 

On the other hand, the Doctor of 
Education degree is a professional de- 
gree. In the pursuit of this degree the 
emphasis is primarily upon a consid- 
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erably broader and more extended pro- 
gram of studies with relatively less 
importance being attached to the writ- 
ten project than is the case with the 
dissertation required for the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree. While the student 
need not necessarily make an original 
contribution to human knowledge, it 
is expected that in his project he will 
bring pertinent forces and factors to 
bear upon the solution of some particu- 
lar problem in the field of education 
and that he will be able to treat the 
problem expertly and with conviction. 

Ordinarily, the steps in connection 
with matriculation for the doctorate 
are so numerous and exacting that in 
the end probably only the best quali- 
fied students are permitted to become 
candidates for these degrees. Suffice it 
to say here that no matriculation proc- 
ess would be complete insofar as physi- 
cal education candidates are concerned 
unless the selective factors mentioned 
above for the Master’s degree were also 
applied for the doctorate. The educa- 
tional experiences provided for the 
doctoral candidate should be planned 
to develop a high level of expertness 
greatly in excess of that expected of the 
candidate for the Master’s degree. Since 
the Doctor’s degree will most likely be 
earned in education, the candidate 
should be expected to achieve consid- 
erable expertness in education as well 
as in his particular area of specializa- 
tion. The professional competencies to 
be expected of the doctoral candidate 
upon graduation, would include the 
following: 


1. A clear understanding of the pur- 
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pose and functions of education in a 
democratic society and demonstrated 
ability to make expert application of 
this knowledge to the school program 
of physical education. 

2. Demonstrated expertness in the 
understanding of and skill in the selec- 
tion and use of materials in the field of 
physical education. 

3. Evidence of the possession of per- 
sonal and professional qualities neces- 
sary for the successful implementation 
of the area of specialization into the 
educational program of the school and 
community. 

4. Demonstrated ability to think, 
write, and speak clearly and otherwise 
show evidence of being an educatea 
citizen of democratic society. 

5. Evidence of the ability to evalu- 
ate, conduct, and apply the results of 
educational research to the program of 
physical education. 

6. Demonstrated ability to select or 
devise appropriate criteria for the 
evaluation of the program of physical 
education. 

7. Knowledge of and ability to 
evaluate, select, and use the resources 
available for the improvement of in- 
struction in physical education. 

8. Demonstrated ability to work ef- 
fectively with others in the school and 
community in matters pertaining to the 
shaping of educational policy and in 
relation to the acquisition of better fa- 
cilities for school and community pro- 
grams of physical education and recrea- 
tion. 


Before an institution enters upon a 
program of graduate instruction in the 
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area of physical education, serious con- 
sideration should be given to its avail- 
able resources for graduate work in 
this field. Factors considered to be es- 
sential to such a project include: 


. Strong backing and willing co- 
operation by the administration of the 
institution. 

2. A strong graduate program in 
other departments of the institution, 
peers in the field of education. 

. A faculty of proven competence 
wal professional integrity in the insti- 
tution as a whole and particularly in 
the field of physical education. Varied 
backgrounds of education and experi- 
ence should prevail, with at least one 
experienced faculty member available 
for each area of specialization offered 
by the department. The majority of 
faculty members engaged in instruc- 
tion on the graduate level should pos- 
sess degrees equivalent to those being 
sought by the students. Faculty mem- 
bers should maintain continuous con- 
tacts with field situations and with 
children and youth. They should, by 
precept and example, set a high level 
of competence for the students under 
their guidance. 

4. Library facilities that are sufh- 
ciently extensive for graduate study 
and that are easily available to the 
students. 

5. Laboratory facilities appropriate 
for research on the graduate level in 
the physical, social, and biological sci- 
ences. 

6. Opportunities available within the 
institution and community for contact 


with children, youth, and adults in the 
activities which make up the program 
of physical education. 

7. An educational “climate” within 
the graduate division that is at once in- 
tellectual, professional, understanding, 
and helpful to students and that pro- 
vides opportunities for the free inter- 
change of ideas. There should also be 
ample facilities for the practice of 
physical education activities. 

8. Provisions by the institution for 
placement service and for follow-up 
services. 

In considering the resources neces- 
sary for graduate study, considerable 
attention should be given to the nature 
and scope of research in physical edu- 

cation. In recent years, renewed efforts 
have been made, through research, to 
extend the frontiers of physical educa- 
tion and to make the activities of this 
field more effective instruments of edu- 
cation. Formerly, research in physical 
education was confined chiefly to prob- 
lems in connection with the physiologi- 
cal functioning of the human organism 
under the varying conditions imposed 
by exercise. Today, however, there is 
an increasing realization that perhaps 
more significant discoveries for physi- 
cal education and education may be 
found in the fields of sociology and 
psychology. Institutions engaging in 
programs of research, therefore, should 
give increased attention to studies that 
will make possible a better understand- 
ing of the complex nature of children 
and youth and of the society in which 
they live. Also needed is a deeper in- 
sight into the nature of physical edu- 
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cation activities and the effect they 
have upon the total personality of the 
individual. Findings from these re- 
searches will make possible better guid- 
ance in relation to the selection of ac- 


tivities influencing physical growth and 
development, social development, emo- 
tional stability, and _ seif-realization 
through motor skills and creative ex- 
pression. 




















Professor Thorndike on Punctuation 


EIVION OWEN 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, QUEBEC 


RECENT issue of Teachers College 

Record' contains a remarkable ar- 
ticle on the subject of punctuation by 
Professor E. L. Thorndike. Having ex- 
plained how medieval manuscripts and 
early printed books were punctuated, 
Professor Thorndike draws attention 
to the chaotic punctuation of Shake- 
speare and of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible and gives a very striking 
demonstration of the difficulty that 
modern readers would find in agreeing 
on the proper way to punctuate a 
Shakespearean or Biblical passage. 
After briefly referring to the great 
changes that have taken place since 
1600 and in particular to the increas- 
ing attention paid since the days of 
Meredith, Ibsen and Shaw to punctua- 
tion as an element of style, Professor 
Thorndike attempts to expose what he 
calls the fictions used in the teaching 
of punctuation and to indicate how 
teaching on both elementary and ad- 
vanced levels might profit by a more 
inductive or functional sort of ap- 
proach. He then proceeds to formulate 
some rules which he considers more 
helpful than those now to be found 
in textbooks and concludes the article 
with a concise and admirable statement 
of the main objectives at which teach- 


1 Teachers College Record, Vol. 49, No. 8, 
May 1948, pp. 531-37. 


ers must aim if the cardinal sins of 
bigotry and pedantry are to be avoided. 
The whole article deserves the most 
careful study, particularly by persons 
like the present writer who have been 
engaged for years without serious mis- 
giving in inculcating conventional doc- 
trines.” 

It must be noted first of all that there 
is nothing in any way revolutionary 
about Professor Thorndike’s own prac- 
tice. On the contrary, he takes no 
chances; he would have satisfied a 
nineteenth-century schoolmarm. The 
trouble is of course that if you grimly 
keep all the old rules, you are likely, in 
punctuation as in table manners or con- 
tract bridge, to be a stickler for a few 
that are no longer much heeded by the 
best people. And this has been the 
paradoxical fate of Professor Thorn- 
dike. He regularly inserts a comma be- 
fore a conjunction preceding the last 
member of a series. Children, I believe, 
are still instructed to do so, but most 
professional writers have long ago 
given it up. He uses a comma to sep- 
arate two contrasted verbs of a com- 

2 The reader is also referred to an article by 
Professor Thorndike entitled “The Psychology 
of Punctuation” in The American Journal of 
Psychology, April 1948, Vol. 61, No. 2, pp. 222- 
228, where detailed statistics are presented re- 
garding the relative frequency of the different 


punctuation marks in various writers from the 
eighteenth to the twentieth century. 
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PUNCTUATION 


pound predicate. He does not do this 
consistently, however, and if he wished 
to be fashionable he would not do it at 
all. In one sentence he has a comma be- 
fore a direct quotation that is the object 
of a preposition. This seems odd to us 
today, but you would hardly dare to 
omit it if you believed that the old rule 
about a comma or a colon before a 
quotation admitted of no exception. 
Professor Thorndike also sets off with 
commas a restrictive appositive, a prac- 
tice common a few generations ago but 
no longer in good odor even among the 
pedantic. And, finally, in one sentence 
he uses commas, as might have been 
done in the eighteenth century, to sep- 
arate brief items in a series though each 
member of the series is connected with 
the next by or. 

My purpose is not in the least to 
question Professor Thorndike’s right to 
punctuate his sentences in his own way. 
Had I not been looking for some clue 
to the implications of what he says, I 
am sure that I should have noticed 
nothing unusual in what he does. I am 
merely suggesting that despite his dis- 
trust of conventional rules Professor 
Thorndike, to the extent that he is 
himself at all unconventional, becomes 
so only through excess of conservatism. 
The question that arises is whether 
some connection can be traced between 
his practice and his opinions. 

Such a connection can, I believe, be 
discovered. Professor Thorndike him- 
self uses what is called close punctua- 
tion, as contrasted with the open punc- 
tuation that most of us now normally 
prefer. Since, however, he commands 
an incisive expository style with a sim- 
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ple, straightforward sentence structure, 
the fact that he uses more marks than 
are needed does not as a rule slow up 
his tempo or produce an impression of 
excessive formality. He has therefore 
never been brought to feel that when 
it comes to punctuation marks it is pos- 
sible to have too much of a good thing. 
And being a consistent and broad- 
minded man, he has begun to wonder 
whether, if other people are as fond of 
colons, dashes, exclamation points and 
rows of dots as he is of commas, it is 
not pedantic and unreasonable to sub- 
ject them to conventional restrictions. 
There is, he maintains, for a given piece 
of writing no one best punctuation that 
is a logical consequence of principles of 
grammar and rhetoric. He illustrates 
this point by listing the twenty-three 
different ways in which a group of col- 
lege graduates punctuated the first line 
of Hamlet’s soliloquy and the thirty- 
two different ways in which they 
punctuated the first twenty-four words 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

On the face of it this may look like a 
mere defense of license, but it is not so 
intended. Professor Thorndike consid- 
ers that the comics are deplorably 
punctuated and he not only states that 
sound rules of punctuation should be 
formulated but attempts to draw up a 
few elementary rules himself. I do not 
find his rules very novel or very help- 
ful, but what is important is that they 
are there. And of course if punctuation 
is to have any rules at all, those rules 
are inevitably based on principles of 
grammar or rhetoric. What else can 
they be based on? Professor Thorn- 
dike, however, is confronted with a 
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dilemma: he would like to encourage 
individuality, yet he would also like to 
reform the rules. But the rules that we 
now recognize are so elastic that any 
restatement of them that aimed at 
greater precision would emancipate no- 
body. The tiro would be baffled and 
the expert would, as at present, be un- 
concerned. 

It will, I imagine, be generally agreed 
that both textbooks and stacker are 
now tending more and more to favor 
the omission of all punctuation that is 
unnecessary. Nobody of course would 
deny that a certain style may demand a 
more elaborate kind of punctuation; 
and it may be that this is what Profes- 
sor Thorndike has in mind when he 
lists among “punctuational fictions” the 
belief that the reasons for punctuation 
marks within a sentence are to be 
found by examining that sentence 
alone. It would, I think, be rash to deny 
that the context should determine 
whether open or close punctuation is 
appropriate for any given sentence or 
that in certain contexts open punctua- 
tion may be inappropriate. A question 
that may fairly be asked is whether 
teachers and textbooks by concentrat- 
ing on the minimum essentials are not 
likely to oversimplify the whole busi- 
ness and prevent pupils from realizing 
that punctuation may also be used in 
more subtle ways. I believe that this 
may sometimes happen, but even if it 
happened quite often I do not believe 
that it would greatly matter. 

Simple expository writing, which is 
the main concern of teachers, does not 
normally call for close punctuation. 
Nor is a writer’s ability to make his 


meaning plain with the aid of a mini- 
mum of commas and dashes a bad cri- 
terion of his expository effectiveness. 
When it comes to narrative and de- 
scriptive writing, though here too a 
swiftly moving style demands open 
punctuation, the structure is likely to 
be looser and less formal. There will 
be interruptions and afterthoughts, and 
if dialogue is introduced there enter 
with it ellipsis and aposiopesis and the 
characteristic incoherence of ordinary 
speech. Can it be that failure to give 
systematic instruction in the elaborate 
punctuation of this kind of writing 
should be considered a grave omission? 
I hardly think so. It is true that chil- 
dren in the elementary grades write a 
good deal of narrative, but it is narra- 
tive of a simple kind containing 
few appositive phrases or subordinate 
clauses and very few parenthetical ele- 
ments. In a composition of this sort, if 
the writer has succeeded in indicating 
properly the ends of his sentences, he 
has achieved about as much as can be 
expected. 

Even at this level, however, the qual- 
ity of the child’s punctuation, despite 
Professor Thorndike’s protest, must 
surely depend upon the degree of 
clarity with which such concepts as 
sentence, clause, phrase and conjunc- 
tion have been apprehended. It is not 
of course necessary for the child to be 
familiar with these terms, but it has 
certainly yet to be shown that any- 
thing is gained by ignorance of what 
they stand for. The proper use of the 
period depends upon the ability to 
compose and to identify a sentence. 
Perhaps you need not call it a sentence, 
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but it saves a great deal of trouble if 
you do. Professor Thorndike, who pre- 
fers not to talk of sentences, formu- 
lates the following rule for what he 
calls the terminal punctuation of a 
statement: 


If you make only one statement, put a 
period after it, If you make two state- 
ments, one right after the other, put a 
eriod after each, or put a colon or semi- 
colon after the first and a period after the 
second. If you make two statements 
joined by such a word as and, but, also, 
or however, put a semicolon or a comma 
after the first and a period after the sec- 
ond. 


He admits that the rule is “somewhat 
ambiguous” and that the extension to 
sequences of more than two statements 
is clumsy. Actually it is not only am- 
biguous but false. What exactly i 
meant by a statement? Is it self-evident 
that a complex sentence consists of a 
single statement? Are we really to 
teach that also and however affect the 
punctuation in the same way as and or 
but? Is it really helpful to suggest that 
a semicolon is just as likely to be used 
as a comma to separate clauses con- 
nected by a coordinating conjunction? 
Is any punctuation mark obligatory 
between two short coordinate clauses 
closely connected in meaning? And 
when Professor Thorndike tells us to 
punctuate commands as we punctuate 
statements, does he mean that a comma 
—or a semicolon—is in order between 
two simple imperatives as in “Go (,) 
(;) and find it”? The whole statement, 
in fact, is inadequate, confusing and 
futile. 

That Professor Thorndike should be 


reduced to this untenable position re- 
sults from his devotion to close punc- 
tuation on the one hand and his re- 
luctance, on the other, to associate the 
teaching of punctuation with any for- 
mal instruction in sentence structure. 
He has always been suspicious of gen- 
eralizations, and what he is now boldly 
attempting is to provide detailed guid- 
ance on formal punctuation for those 
who have not been taught what a sen- 
tence is and are, in fact, quite ignorant 
of formal grammar. It is safe to say that 
such persons confronted with his be- 
wildering list of acceptable alternatives 
would draw from it about as much 
comfort as a simple believer faced with 
an elementary problem of conduct 
would derive from the Summula of 
Escobar. What we must never allow 
ourselves to forget is that punctuation 
is essentially an incidental business. If 
we know what a sentence is we know 
enough to punctuate a sentence, and 
the same holds for the various kinds of 
phrases and clauses. If we know noth- 
ing about sentence structure, our sen- 
tences are almost certain to be bad, and 
a bad sentence, whatever we call it and 
however we punctuate it, remains a bad 
sentence. What we must decide is not 
so much whether we are going to re- 
quire correct punctuation of our pu- 
pils as whether we are going to insist 
upon decently constructed sentences. 
To rest content with the former is fu- 
tile; if we can accomplish the latter, the 
commas will almost take care of them- 
selves. 

It is not only because he deplores the 
association of punctuation with formal 
grammar that Professor Thorndike is 
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anxious to have the rules of punctuation 
revised. He also maintains that our 
rules are obsolete and bear little rela- 
tion to the practice of our best writers. 
He asserts that an examination of al- 
most any long passage from any mod- 
ern author will show the impossibility 
of getting the units of a writer’s flow 
of words by cutting up passages into 
pieces beginning with a capitalized 
word and ending with a period, 

question mark or an exclamation point. 
This statement, as a glance at the pas- 
sage from Bernard Shaw that is intro- 
duced to illustrate it will show, merely 
begs the question. The illustrative quo- 
tation consists of three sentences, with 
a capitalized word at the beginning of 
each and a period or question mark at 
the end. The first of the three sen- 
tences, however, is rather long, and the 
other two contain colons. All that 
Professor Thorndike can mean, there- 
fore, is that when a competent writer 
uses a colon or semicolon, he has prob- 
ably a good reason for not preferring a 
period. But if this is true, the converse 
is equally true: when a good writer 
uses a period, a period i is the right thing 
to use. This point must be emphasized, 
for Professor Thorndike’s proposals as- 
sume that contemporary authors are 
becoming more and more unconven- 
tional in their punctuation and, in par- 
ticular, are showing a growing antipa- 
thy for the full stop. This is simply not 
so. Mr. Steinbeck is fanatically partial 
to periods. You can read w hole pages 
of Caldwell without running into a 
colon or a semicolon. And my search 
for rows of dots in the current issue 
of The New Yorker was conspiciously 


unrewarding. As for dashes, I confess 
to having today received a letter from 
a lady who has one dash on the average 
for every twenty words. But that is 
what women’s letters have always been 
like, and the practice is governed by a 
simple rule, namely, when in doubt, use 
a dash. I need say no more on that point 
except perhaps that nothing really new 
has been done with the dash since the 
last volume of Tristram Shandy ap- 
peared in 1767. 

It is indeed most difficult to see why 
Professor Thorndike, who is at pains to 
show how for four centuries punctua- 
tion kept growing simpler, more logical 
and more consistent, should think that 
the tide has now suddenly started to 
run in the opposite direction. One kind 
of freakish punctuation that does have 
a rather disturbing vogue among repu- 
table writers is the excessive use of the 
period, but that is only an exaggeration 
of the modern tendency towards sim- 
plicity and is by no means a new phe- 
nomenon. Though Professor Thorn- 
dike does not mention it at all, it was 
denounced by the Fowlers in The 
King’s English over forty years ago. 
Another symptom of the cult of sim- 
plicity is found in the writing of Mr. 
Saroyan, who in his short story The 
Broken Wheel uses periods, commas 
and question marks, but no colons, 
quotation marks, exclamation marks or 
dashes, and only four semicolons. The 
omission of commas before coordinate 
conjunctions in such sentences as the 
following is a characteristic manner- 
ism: 

All those things had happened and yet 
we were still living together in our house 
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and we still had our trees and in the 
summer the city would send out the long 
tractor again and we would hear it and 
old Casparian would pass before our 
house in his wagon, crying watermelon 
in Armenian. 


What is to be noted here is that the 
writer achieves a rather fetching effect 
of naiveté by the overuse of connec- 
tives and the avoidance of punctuation 
marks. This unsophisticated touch 
would be much impaired if the con- 
ventional commas were correctly in- 
serted. One is tempted to ask whether 
close punctuation would have im- 
proved this passage at all if it had ac- 
tually been written by a child and not 
by a professional man of letters assum- 
ing a childish pose. It is clear enough 
that this type of sentence soon becomes 
monotonous and that even a child must 
learn to inject more variety into his 
writing. But it is far from clear that the 
mere addition of commas is in itself of 
much se. It could, in fact, be argued 
that a still more open type of punctua- 
tion than even our advanced textbooks 
would approve of might fairly be tol- 
erated when the sentences themselves 
are totally lacking in complexity. So 
far from pestering ‘the child with subtle 
distinctions between colons and semi- 
colons, we should be mainly concerned 
to impart only such instruction about 
punctuation marks as is necessary if the 
child’s own written expression is to be 
neither obscure nor absurd. Anything 
beyond that is a mere refinement. 
The whole trend of Professor 
Thorndike’s article is to encourage a 
sort of self-consciousness based upon 
the belief that one’s writing requires 


artful and elaborate punctuation before 
it can be properly understood or prop- 
erly enjoyed. His thesis would seem to 
be that, while authors have during re- 
cent generations become increasingly 
aware of punctuation as an element of 
style, teachers and textbooks have 
failed to keep up with the best con- 
temporary practice and continue to 
make punctuation subservient to gram- 
mar. It would be more nearly correct 
to say that authors have during the 
present century come to depend less 
and less upon punctuation as a deus ex 
machina to extricate them from an 
otherwise desperate entanglement or as 
an artifice for imparting to their words 
an adventitious flavor of mystery. To 
this we might add that teachers and 
textbooks by and large have gladly en- 
dorsed the current trend towards sim- 
plicity and informality. The first pur- 
pose of a teacher of composition should 
be to develop in his pupils an ability to 
express themselves in simple and 
straightforward English. S ch English 
can be punctuated with a1 tinimum of 
effort. Having few bre ks in the 
thought, it can dispense ith dashes. 
Being itself vivacious, it needs no ex- 
clamation points to relieve it of dull- 
ness. Being swift and direct, it can 
almost dispense with colons and semi- 
colons and can do without many of the 
commas that a meticulous regard for 
the rules would quite inappropriately 
insist upon. The first question that we 
should train our pupils to ask when in 
doubt is not “What punctuation mark 
should I use here?” but “Must I here 
use any punctuation at all?” 
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EDUCATION FOR MUSICAL GROWTH* 


His book is a searching inquiry into, 

first, what is meant by musical growth; 
second, how to provide influences and con- 
ditions that will contribute to its fullest de- 
velopment. The central purpose of Educa- 
tion for Musical Growth is to clarify the 
concept of growth and apply it to the spe- 
cific problems of music education. The point 
of view taken, analyzed, and consistently fol- 
lowed is that “all power and all fulfillment 
come through growth” and that “musical 
growth means, in essence, growth in hu- 
man responsiveness to the essential values, 
intimations, and meanings to be found in 
the art of music itself.” 

Between these two sentences lies the au- 
thor’s analysis of what is meant by growth 
in musical responsiveness and what a focus 
and emphasis upon its development implies 
in a well-organized scheme of music educa- 
tion. No teacher of music, regardless of his 
area of specialization, can afford to miss 
reading and pondering the illuminating and 
thought-provoking discussions which de- 
velop the author’s main theme. 

Furthermore, no thoughtful and deeply 
concerned music educator will fail to draw 
from these discussions a new sense of the 
breadth and richness of relevant experiences 
and influences that could, and should, be 
directly focused on the development of 
musical responsiveness. 

In the midst of today’s conflicts and con- 
fusions, music educators, along with every- 
body else in a troubled world, are afflicted 
by doubts, by uneasiness. Wise counsel and 


*By James L. Mursell. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1948. 
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constructive ideas are needed if music in 
our common schools is to move forward 
with the renewed vigor of effective action 
that comes from breadth as well as clarity 
of vision. 

In Education for Musical Growth, Dr. 
Mursell offers no pontifical dictums, nor 
does he provide a blueprint of the new pe- 
riod into which music education has already 
moved. But what he does present is a new 
sense of perspective—a perspective in which 
the interrelations of all lines of musical 
growth are highlighted and viewed from 
the standpoint of what each has to contri- 
bute to the process of helping individuals 
to become more musically sensitive and ac- 
tive persons. 

The directions in which musical growth 
must proceed are dealt with specifically 
and with profound insight into the essential 
nature of musical responsiveness. Musical 
responsiveness is made manifest in musical 
awareness, musical initiative, musical dis- 
crimination, musical insight, and musical 
skill. It follows that these lines of musical 
action provide the framework for a de- 
velopmental curriculum in music. The chap- 
ters on avenues of musical growth provide 
excellent reading for the layman as well as 
the music educator. 

In Part Three the author states that all 
preliminary considerations and analyses up 
to this point indicate that a developmental 
program of music education must be 
planned and organized from the human 
point of view. He then proceeds to ex- 
plain clearly, convincingly, and practically 
what this means in terms of program con- 
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tent, teaching organization, and adminis- 
tration. 

From start to finish Education for Musical 
Growth is a stimulating book, one likely to 
provoke some disagreement as well as fre- 
quent loud “Amens.” Sacred traditions and 
pet prejudices are not spared. Cherished 
conformities in music teaching are ques- 
tioned whenever and wherever techniques 
and procedures are not brought to bear 
directly upon developing a finer and more 
comprehensive musicianship. With this 
major purpose in view the author brings 
the entire program of school music activi- 


ties into admirable focus. No one musical 
activity is unrelated to another, and each 
is considered an opportunity for the kind 
of teaching that can become a compelling 
influence in shaping personal musical at- 
titudes, interests, thoughts, and habits. 
Every teacher who aspires to become, in 
deed and in truth, an exponent and revealer 
of musical beauty will wish to join the 
author in his “continuing quest—to wider 
vistas and clearer vision.” 
Litta Bette Pitts, Professor 
of Music Education, 
Teachers College 


OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY* 


W “ can I find something on being 


a bus driver or a tree surgeon?” 
Few questions are asked of a school or 
college counselor more often than this type, 
concerning the location of information 
about occupational opportunities and re- 
quirements. The world is so full of a num- 
ber of things, including in particular some 
30,000 occupations, that no guidance worker 
can possibly keep up with all of the occupa- 
tional literature that he might use in helping 
students or fellow teachers to become famil- 
lar with appropriate vocational opportuni- 
ties. Even if he has access to such a source 
as the Occupational Index, he finds it dif- 
ficult to know what to recommend to the 
student who comes for information, or to 
the librarian who asks what the library 
should buy to help students with occupa- 
tional orientation. 

Experience with problems such as these 
in a small Midwestern high school, in the 
high schools of a large Eastern city, and 
on the counselor-training staff of Teachers 
College led Dr. Forrester to prepare, in 
1946, an annotated bibliography of pamph- 
lets on occupations, which was then pub- 
lished under the title of Occupations: A 


*By Gertrude Forrester. The H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York, 1948. 


Selected List of Pamphlets. The demand 
for this title was so great that the supply 
was soon exhausted. Instead of continuing 
to run off new printings, the author and 
her publishers have completely revised the 
book, giving it the more descriptive title 
it now has. Approximately 1000 titles of 
pamphlets have been added, raising the 
total number to about 3000. 

This counselor’s aid is not just a bibliog- 
raphy, however. It includes a description 
of the criteria used in selecting the pam- 
phlets to be listed, the objective being to 
have an up-to-date, authoritative, and com- 
prehensive list of materials; a discussion of 
methods of indexing and filing pamphlets 
of this type, to make them as useful as 
possible; suggestions for the use of the 
bibliography by students, teachers, coun- 
selors, and librarians; the annotated bibliog- 
raphy, classified according to whether the 
item deals with single occupations, groups 
of occupations, apprenticeship, the choice 
of a career, occupations for the handi- 
capped, or job-seeking. Not only pamphlets, 
but also charts, posters, and briefer printed 
materials are included. Free materials are 
noted, prices are included when there is 
a charge, and especially helpful items are 
starred or double-starred. 
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As Dr. Forrester points out, pamphlet 
collections are probably the most useful 
type of printed occupational information: 
they are relatively inexpensive, easily kept 
up to date by discarding and purchasing, 
and can be selected to meet the needs of a 


specific school or college. In revising her 
bibliography and in carefully annotating it, 
Dr. Forrester has rendered a signal service. 
Donavp E. Super 

Associate Professor of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES: 
AN EDUCATIONAL APPROACH* 


HE whole structure of our civilization 
TL: supported by a process termed eco- 
nomic production. What we call economic 
production, however, produces nothing; “it 
is merely a process of conversion or change 
of natural resources into economic goods.” 
Our means for effecting that conversion or 
change is our technology. Natural resources, 
however, are not constant factors; they can 
be exhausted. Neither is technology a con- 
stant factor. At present it is increasing 
rapidly, and drastically changing its char- 
acter. It has already nearly gotten out of 
hand in its destruction of the nation’s re- 
sources, and it threatens dire things for 
the future. 

Modern technology, during periods of 
war or economic inflation, becomes almost 
unbelievably destructive in its onslaught 
upon our store of natural resources. The 
treatment which we have accorded our 
minerals, forests, soils, and other natural 
wealth is not only shocking, it is suicidal. 
On all sides, intelligent people are begin- 
ning to seek the cure. Dr. George T. 
Renner believes that the first steps toward 
the cure must be through education. This 
obviously raises a query regarding the pur- 
pose of education in a democracy. “Is it 
primarily to hand down to the child a lot 
of sacred heritages from the past, or is it 
to teach him how to avail himself of the 
unique privilege of investigating ways for 


*By George T. Renner. John Wiley and 
Sons, New York. 


safeguarding the physical foundation of 
society?” 

If the latter, then it is time that teachers 
face about and reorient education toward 
engineering a permanent and enduring so- 
ciety. At no time in American history has 
there been a greater need for wise use of 
our national resources than at present. Two 
world wars, each followed by a period of 
gigantic inflation, have eaten an enormous 
hole in our natural wealth. Conservation of 
National Resources—An Educational Ap- 
proach to the Problem by George T. 
Renner of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is, therefore, a significant con- 
tribution to educational theory and practice. 

In his preface, the author brushes aside 
any further need for the conservation move- 
ment to justify its premises and conclu- 
sions. Instead, a “more positive program of 
educational action is needed to replace previ- 
ous efforts designed merely to demonstrate 
and convince.” 

A philosophical clue to the whole work 
is afforded in the following paragraph: 


At the very outset, any educational program 
of conservation calls for the thorough condition- 
ing of our teachers in the historical back- 
grounds, the present social and economic set- 
tings, and the future implications of the great 
problem of men and resources. For use in 
achieving this, our present type of conservation 
textbook is only partially adequate. Accord- 
ingly, in preparing this book, I have attempted 
to design a conservation textbook upon a new 
pattern. 
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Part I, “Facts, Ideas, and Objectives,” is 
a logical and intelligent beginning wherein 
the author concisely acquaints the reader 
with the evidences of resource destruction 
throughout the United States. An examina- 
tion of the scope and history of the con- 
servation movement in America, together 
with a conservational classification of re- 
sources, is followed by a statement of 
sound and concrete objectives necessary in 
any program of conservation education. 
These fourteen objectives in themselves do 
much to clarify any previous misconcep- 
tions of the pressing need to maintain, as 
nearly as possible, a self-perpetuating pro- 
gram of resource use. In order to support 
further the need for a better understanding 
of resource education, illustrations of mis- 
information from history, civics, and geog- 
raphy are cited and corrected in a unique 
manner. 

Part Il contains a series of study out- 
lines of all major classes of resources basic 
to our way of life. For each class of re- 
sources there is an outline of the important 
generalizations, major problems, and sug- 
gested remedies. Soils, waters, minerals, 
forests, range grassland, wild life, recrea- 
tional resources, and conservational planning 
are given full and authoritative treatment. 

Part Ill, “Curriculum, Methods, and 
Materials,” deals directly with the educa- 
tional aspect of conservation. Invaluable 
source material is presented in detail for 
every level of learning from the primary 
grades through the elementary and second- 
ary levels, on up into college and uni- 
versity. Special attention is devoted to the 
in-service teacher. For as the author states, 
“It is not enough for teachers to be imbued 
with a strong desire to teach conservation 
and for them to be adequately informed 
on the principles, scope, and objectives of 
conservation. . . . They must be able to 
put abundant and properly organized 
subject-matter materials into the pupils’ 
hands.” Visual aids, including maps, graphs 
and charts, films, and pictures are also a 


part of the service rendered to both teacher 
and student by this work. 

Realizing that the local area is a much- 
neglected source of educational material, 
Renner has made provision for local func- 
tional education in both rural and urban 
areas. In addition, he has devoted much 
time to the problem of how to organize and 
develop a proper unit of study in the field 
of conservation. Ways of approaching the 
unit are discussed, and various patterns for 
units are given in considerable detail. 

In the concluding chapter, the central 
theme, “conservation education,” is restated 
for emphasis. The need for a conservation 
program in a democracy serves as a chal- 
lenge to our educational system. In order 
to meet this growing challenge, certain 
curriculum changes are necessary. As the 
author points out, 


Theoretically the curriculum should meet 
three basic requirements: 

1. It should be adapted to the capacity of 
the child, and it should utilize the vitality, initia- 
tive, constructive talents, and social interests of 
the learner. 

2. It should be based upon and draw from 
the life of the local community. 

3. It should be aimed and directed at the 
future welfare of society. 


With these points in mind the author 
carries his conclusions through the various 
levels of the educational process as applied 
to conservational methods, problems need- 
ing solution, and necessary planning pro- 
grams, as steps toward correcting man’s 
mistakes. 

All told, the book is a monumental con- 
tribution. Not only is it a resource for the 
teacher and a guide for the student, but it 
is stated so clearly that any person, regard- 
less of his background, will obtain from its 
pages a concrete picture of the necessity 
for conservation. To the teacher, it offers 
a wealth of sound ideas along with a 
bibliography for further reference on each 
topic. A teacher’s forum is also provided at 
the end of each chapter. The questions in- 
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cluded are of a controversial nature, de- 
signed to encourage and stimulate the stu- 
dent to collect and synthesize additional 
data. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
if the educational practices advocated by 
this scholarly treatise were adopted in full, 


future Americans could point with pride to 

the record of their ancestors in setting up 

a program of conservation designed to 
make this a permanent nation. 

Paut F. Grirrix 

Lecturer in Geography, 

Stanford University 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 











Hitpecarp L, Spreen. Modern Dance as 
a Creative Art Form.* 


This study deals with dance as a creative 
art expression. Its purpose is to clarify the 
concept of modern dance in order that its 
role in contemporary education may be 
more fully comprehended. It encompasses 
more than the single phase of dance as edu- 
cation, for many other aspects and factors 
must be understood in order that dance 
itself may be comprehended and appreciated. 

The needs, purposes, basic assumptions, 
and sources of materials of the study are 
stated. Since clarification involves not only 
illumination, but the dissipation of miscon- 
ceptions, several widespread misunderstand- 
ings concerning modern dance are briefly 
touched upon. 

To lend perspective to the present status 
of creative dance, a short history of the 
dance in various periods of cultural de- 
velopment, and a brief survey of the de- 
velopment of creative dance in the Western 
world are given. Although the treatment is 
general, important developments are high- 
lighted in reference to specific dancers and 
choreographers in the fields of ballet and 
modern dance. 

Aspects of art creation common to all 
expressional artists, irrespective of the par- 
ticular medium employed are discussed. To 
further understanding of the dance, a back- 
ground of material dealing primarily with 
generally accepted concepts concerning ex- 
pressional art and expressional artists is 
presented. Treated at some length are the 


_*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in Tue Recorp 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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many factors and complexities that mold 
the dancer’s technical ability to handle the 
materials of his art. In reality it is im- 
possible to separate one phase of the dance 
experience from another, but for purposes 
of analysis the various elements are isolated 
and discussed separately. 

A chapter on “Dance as Education” deals 
with the significant contributions of the 
dance experience in the area of total per- 
sonality development and with the integra- 
tion of the intellectual, physical, emotional, 
and social aspects of the individual. Em- 
phasis is placed on the fact that the function 
of dance as education is to provide the 
student with opportunity for creative 
expression. 

Modern dance has evolved out of the 
dance experience of the past. As long as 
dance continues to be responsive to the 
culture that produces it, changes in its 
modes of expression will inevitably occur. 
Although artistic expression and esthetic 
appreciation are realizable in the activities 
in which people engage, their presence in 
the work of the dance artist and in the 
work of the dance student is a matter of 
level and degree determined by a number 
of factors. The artistic maturity of the dance 
artist allows for expression that is the 
consummation of artistic integrity. Dance as 
education is not concerned with teaching set 
techniques or ready-made dances. It is con- 
cerned with the process that leads to crea- 
tive expression and with helping students to 
realize the potentialities that lie within the 
medium of movement. Thought of as an 
educative potential, dance is a constructive 
activity that stresses the development of co- 
ordination of experience and growth in 
powers of organization in order that mean- 
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ingful expression may ensue. Dance as edu- 
cation is concerned with values and po- 
tentialities that are more far-reaching in 
their effect than the acquisition of skills in 
a special field of art. 


Ceci. FrRanzeN Devaparre. The De- 
velopment of a Course of Study in 
Economic Zoology for Students of 
Agriculture at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute.* 


The project is concerned with develop- 
ment of a course of study in economic 
zoology for students of agriculture at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, a land-grant 
college. A three-hour one-semester course 
with the title Economic Zoology has been 
required of students of four agricultural 
curriculums at the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute for the past twenty years. This 
course has been subject-matter based, and 
few changes have been made in it during 
the past two decades. The author taught 
the course during the fall quarter of 1946. 
Subsequent discussions with the head of 
the Department of Biology at the Institute 
resulted in a plan to substitute a new course 
designed to meet more effectively the needs 
of the students, and to coordinate with 
other prospective curriculum changes. 


PROCEDURE 


A survey of catalogues of other land- 
grant colleges, supplemented by interviews 
and correspondence, revealed that most of 
the colleges considered their courses in gen- 
eral biology to be sufficient introduction to 
advanced work. However, the results of 
studies made at the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and the University of Tennessee 
concerning the professional needs and sub- 
ject-matter deficiencies of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture indicated that a large 
proportion of agricultural college graduates 
lack understanding of basic biological prin- 
ciples, as well as experience in group and 
individual methods of problem solving. 

Interviews with heads of the various agri- 
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cultural departments at the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute disclosed that all of them 
believe that a functional course in economic 
zoology could serve as an effective intro- 
duction to advanced technical courses, as 
well as contribute to recognized objectives 
of general education. There is also general 
agreement that the course could and should 
be organized around practical problems, 
Each department head offered the resources 
of his department to facilitate such or- 
ganization. 

Course content and activities were then 
selected to achieve the following objectives; 
to acquaint the student with the charac- 
teristics and relationships of various species 
of animals important to man; to help the 
student understand the procedures of scien- 
tific thought and apply them to the solution 
of real problems, particularly in group ac- 
tivities; and to aid the student to under- 
stand and to participate actively in the 
application of proved procedures developed 
from scientific findings to the effective man- 
agement of man’s environmental resources. 
The course is organized about three general 
areas: (1) animals useful to man: their pro- 
duction and management; (2) animals which 
compete with man: their control; and (3) 
animals which are direct enemies of man: 
their control. 

It is expected that the course content in- 
cluded, and the suggested activities related 
to it will effectively meet the objectives 
adopted. 


Cranrorp Burns. A Plan for Improving 
Guidance Services in the State of 
Alabama.* 


In this project an effort is made to view 
the state-wide guidance program, to recog- 
nize the need for better guidance services 
on all levels, to show how more effective 
counseling and group work may help to 
solve problems recognized by teachers and 
administrators, and to describe the pattern 
of guidance services now available in the 
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state and the effective guidance work being 
done in individual schools. 

The specific purposes of the project are: 
to help educators and lay groups become 
more conscious of the needs for guidance; 
to aid school systems in improving their 
guidance services; to improve working re- 
lationships among all groups in the state 
interested in guidance. 


PROCEDURE 

Development of this project has been a 
cooperative enterprise. The procedures used 
include the following: 

1. A careful study of guidance services 
operating in six state departments of edu- 
cation. 

2. A job analysis of major youth-serving 
agencies in the state. 

3. An examination of written materials, 
such as survey reports and curriculum bul- 
letins, that reveal progress in meeting the 
needs of children. 

4. A job analysis of guidance services 
rendered by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

s. An examination of the guidance serv- 
ices rendered by institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

6. An investigation of guidance services 
provided by the county and city boards of 
education. 

7. A job analysis of two county super- 
visors. 

8. The mailing of questionnaires to 50 
high schools selected in terms of geographi- 
cal factors, grades taught, and special serv- 
ices available. 

9. A careful examination of correspond- 
ence and evaluation reports received from 
the schools which have utilized the Exten- 
sion Division’s guidance services during the 
past two years. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is assumed that new insights will be 
constantly achieved as the proposed plans 
in this project are put into operation. It is 


evident that progress on all fronts has not 
been uniform. Therefore, many conclusions 
reached in this study are more mature than 
others. Future experience may challenge 
the validity of certain conclusions reached 
at this point. Those which seem to apply at 
this stage of the project’s development, how- 
ever, are as follows: 

1. There is a great need for improved 
guidance services in Alabama. This need 
is indicated by the wide discrepancy be- 
tween ability and achievement, the high 
failure rate of college students, the prob- 
lems created by the increasing mobility of 
youth, the high rate of crime and delin- 
quency, poor attendance, the high rate of 
illiteracy, unmet health needs, and the 
shortage of trained personnel in technical 
and professional fields. 

2. Neither lay groups nor public school 
groups are fully aware of the problems 
which guidance services can help to solve. 
Awareness is growing, however, and more 
and more educators are expressing concern 
about unmet needs of children and youth. 

3. School administrators are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of their problems which 
relate to guidance. Their major problems 
seem to be inadequately trained teaching 
personnel, inadequate supervisory services, 
recreational and library opportunities, per- 
sonnel records, and guidance materials. 

4. The curriculum development program 
has failed to give enough emphasis to guid- 
ance services as a means of getting sound 
guide lines for curriculum development. 

5. Coordination of guidance services is 
needed on all levels. State agencies are more 
optimistic about working relationships than 
the facts seem to justify. It is the exception 
rather than the rule that youth-serving 
agencies plan cooperatively on the local 
level. 

6. Operating within certain schools of 
the state are successful guidance practices 
that can be used in various ways to en- 
courage other schools to improve their 
guidance services. 
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Norma M. Leavitt. The Administra- 
tion of Intramural Activities in the 
Physical Education Program for Col- 
lege Women.* 


The purpose of this project was to study 
the place, function, and administration of 
intramural activities in the physical educa- 
tion program for college women, and to 
propose solutions of problems involved in 
the conduct of such a program. 


PROCEDURE 


The procedure followed included exten- 
sive reading of related literature in books, 
periodicals, and proceedings of various pro- 
fessional associations, visits to selected col- 
leges and universities, interviews with 
faculty advisers of intramural programs, 
reflective consideration of personal expe- 
rience as faculty adviser of intramural ac- 
tivities for thirteen years in college and 
university situations. 

There is no attempt to set up arbitrary 
standards; instead an effort is made to record 
general policies and crystallize the best 
available thought on certain practices related 
to the intramural activity program. Recrea- 
tion and physical education are considered 
as integral parts of education, and the pur- 
poses, desired outcomes, and objectives of 
intramural activities, as having educational 
implications for the individual participant. 
Discussion of the responsibilities, functions, 
and duties of the administrative personnel 
includes consideration of the faculty adviser 
of intramurals as a coordinator; activity ad- 
visers, a women’s recreation association, and 
the intramural board or council are con- 
sidered as important factors in the demo- 
cratic administration of the program. The 
professional student in physical education 
is viewed in relation to the intramural pro- 
gram, both as a participant and as a pro- 
spective teacher. The organization of the 
intramural program includes suggested 
methods for formation of intramural units, 
descriptions of different types of tourna- 
ments, methods of providing for different 
levels of skill, proposals for the inclusion 


of an activity club program and co-recrea- 
tion. Special problems or issues related to 
the conduct of the intramural program in- 
clude those concerned with health safe. 
guards, eligibility standards, selection and 
assignment of officials, regulations regard- 
ing forfeits, postponements, and protests, 
point and participation systems, provision 
for awards, selection and scheduling of ac- 
tivities, provision for sports and service 
equipment, student assistants, publicity and 
promotion, faculty recreation, secretarial 
aid, financial support, staff responsibility and 
allotment of time for instruction and super- 
vision of intramural activities, rules for 
sports and modifications of rules, type and 
use of records, deterrents to expansion, 
student interest surveys. 

Functional relationships in the college 
deal with coordination with the director of 
student affairs, with the college student 
union, with the student health service, and 
with service employees. The relationship 
between extramural and intramural pro- 
grams necessitates consideration of prin- 
ciples and policies of competition in view 
of changing emphases regarding the par- 
ticipation of women in extramural activities 
of the physical education program. Units of 
participation and various types of competi- 
tion for extramural programs are presented 
briefly. 

General recommendations conclude the 
project report. Evaluation is presented in 
terms of objectives sought; the use of the 
recommended criteria in evaluation should 
lead to the improvement of the intramural 
program. A summary is made of factors 
essential to the effective administration of 
the intramural program. 

An extensive bibliography is organized 
so that books and articles read with direct 
reference to the study appear in one sec- 
tion, supplemented by selected source ref- 
erences on recreational activities and sports, 
on co-recreational programs and activities, 
and on general related references. 

The material of this study should prove 
useful to intramural faculty advisers and 
activity advisers concerned with initiating 
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an intramural program, or with improving 
programs that have already been developed. 
It should also prove valuable as a guide to 
student leaders in an intramural program 
and as supplementary text for students in 
professional courses of physical education 
and recreation. 


FLorENCE CuristIne Foster. A Proposed 
Plan for the Improvement of Physical 
Education at Mary Baldwin College.* 


The author of this project, who has been 
a member of the physical education de- 
partment at Mary Baldwin College for 
four years, has experienced increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the program of the de- 
partment. She therefore decided to under- 
take an evaluation of the present program. 

At the outset of this study, two questions 
immediately appeared as central to the 
problem: (1) Is the present program of 
physical education providing as effectively 
as possible the proper educational experi- 
ences? (2) If the existing program is not 
satisfactory, how should it be reorganized 
so as to meet most effectively the present 
and future needs, interests, and capacities of 
the students? This project may best be de- 
scribed as the process of answering these 
two questions. 


PROCEDURE 


The first step was to assemble all available 
information about Mary Baldwin College 
itself—its growth and development, and its 
present situation. These data included facts 
concerning the students, as well as a com- 
plete description of the present program of 
physical education. 

The second step was to establish the 
means of evaluation. A necessary means of 
evaluation is an acceptable philosophy of 
education. This was worked out by the 
writer, and it is expounded in the intro- 
ductory chapter. A second necessary means 
of evaluation is a set, or sets, of criteria 
with which a program may be accurately 
evaluated within the framework of the 
accepted philosophy. For this purpose, the 
writer used sets of criteria established by 


leading authorities as well as sets compiled 
for the specific purposes of this study. The 
criteria were documented as completely as 
possible and were supported by citations 
from expert opinion. 

The third step was the evaluation of the 
existing program of physical education at 
Mary Baldwin College by means of the 
criteria established. As a result of this pro- 
cedure, the present program was found to 
be unacceptable. 

A fourth step was therefore necessary: 
the formulation of new objectives for the 
physical education program at Mary Bald- 
win College and the evaluation of these 


new objectives in terms of the criteria 
established. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The first conclusion to be drawn from 
this study—that the present objectives of 
the physical education program at Mary 
Baldwin College are unacceptable—has al- 
ready been stated. 

It is obviously impossible at the present 
time to draw final conclusions concerning 
the validity and acceptability of the ob- 
jectives formulated in this project because, 
although they meet the criteria established 
therein, they have not yet been submitted 
to the finally authoritative test of ex- 
perience. It may be stated, however, that 
the formulation of new objectives has en- 
abled the writer to lay a foundation plan 
for an improved program of physical edu- 
cation at Mary Baldwin College, and that 
the mere establishment of this plan has al- 
ready brought certain beneficial outcomes, 
described in Chapter VI of the project. 

This study has also shown conclusively 
the superiority of stating objectives in terms 
of behavior over the far too common prac- 
tice of stating objectives abstractly or in 
terms of subject-matter activities. The 
technique of evaluation demonstrated in 
this study will, it is believed, be useful not 
only in the construction or criticism of a 
particular course, but in the planning and 
operation of any educational program. 
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Division I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Improvinc the professional preparation of 
workers in adult education by bringing to- 
gether teacher “trainers” and practitioners 
on the firing line is the aim of a new com- 
mittee on teacher training which held its 
first meeting during the annual conference 
sponsored by the NEA Department of 
Adult Education October 26 to 29 at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. Professor 
R. Freeman Butts was leader at the four 
two-hour sessions of the committee, which 
was appointed jointly by the Department 
of Adult Education and the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education. 
The committee will meet again in February. 


Tue Advisory Council of China Institute in 
America includes among its members Pro- 
fessor Clarence Linton. 


Proressor Goodwin Watson told the thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of the New York 
Metropolitan Section of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board October 31 that in the event 
of a war between Soviet Russia and the 
Western powers, neither side can gain, since 
neither party can extinguish the other view- 
point by any military success, and since the 
advance of the technology of destruction 
has been so rapid. The meeting of the Board 
was held in the Statler Hotel. 


One of the trio of speakers opening the 
winter season of the Greenwich, Conn., 
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Community Forum on November 15 was 
Professor George S. Counts. The topic of 
the evening was “Can We Avoid War with 
Russia?” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


In the October issue of School Review. 
Professor Percival M. Symonds has an ar- 
ticle entitled “Validation of a Personality 
Survey of a Junior High School,” a report 
of a follow-up of a series of case studies in 
the James Otis Junior High School, New 
York City, previously described in the maga- 
zine’s October, 1947, issue. The survey ma- 
terials as well as a manual of directions for 
administering them will be released early 
this year by the Public School Publishing 
Company, which is located in Bloomington, 
ll. 

The report of the 1947 invitational confer- 
ence on testing problems, Exploring Indi- 
vidual Differences, includes a paper 
“Survey of Projective Techniques” by Pro- 
fessor Symonds. The conference was spon- 
sored by the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance of the American Council on 
Education. 


on 


Tuts year, Professor Arthur I. Gates will 
serve as president of the American Psycho- 
logical Association’s Division of Educational 
Psychology. 

The Macmillan Company has published 
the second edition of Educational Psychol- 
ogy by Professors Gates, Arthur T. Jersild, 
and T. R. McConnell, University of Minne- 
sota, and Robert Challman, director of the 
Menninger Foundation School of Clinical 


Psychology. 
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Proressor Helen Walker attended a meeting 
of the national board of Pi Lambda Theta 
November 25 to 29 in Chicago, after visiting 
local chapters at the University of Texas 
and Southern Methodist University a few 
days earlier. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


New y elected chairman of the Educational 
Policies Commission is Professor John K. 
Norton. The Commission will undertake 
two new studies during the coming year. 
One will analyze the responsibilities of 
American schools in the face of continuing 
international tensions and the other will 
deal with the role of the public schools in 
de, eloping moral and spiritual values. 


Tue Committee on Curriculum Planning 
and Development of the NASSP has been 
reconstituted for the next three years, and 
will again have Professor Will French as 
chairman. For two years, the Committee has 
promoted the kinds of curriculum develop- 
ment which seek to meet the “imperative 
needs of youth”; has made a survey on what 
schools were doing to meet each of these 
needs; has sought to discover the character- 
istics of schools meeting one or more of the 
needs well, and has sponsored “Operation 
Atomic Vision” to encourage atomic energy 
study units in high schools. A_ planning 
meeting was held in Washington, D. C., 
December 10 and 11. 


Proressor Daniel R. Davies has been elected 
treasurer and a member of the nine-man 
planning committee of the Conference of 
Professors of Fducational Administration. 
This group held a September conference in 
Madison, Wis. 

“Recommendations of the Great Neck 
Survey Concerning School-Community Re- 
lations” was Professor Davies’ topic at a 


panel discussion before the Great Neck, 
N. Y., Education Association October 27. 


GUIDANCE 


On November 13, Professor Donald E. 
Super presided over a symposium on “Cur- 
rent Approaches to Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance” at a joint meeting of the 
New Jersey Psychological and Guidance 
Associations. November 20 he spoke at a 
regional meeting of the NVGA in Wash- 
ington, D. C., delivering the keynote ad- 
dress. 


TAKING part in an in-service training pro- 
gram for District of Columbia teachers, Pro- 
fessor Ruth Strang addressed a group on 
October 28 on guidance from kindergarten 
through college. Similar lectures are given 
by other educators making a current investi- 
gation for Congress of the needs of the 
District’s public school system. 


Proressor Harry D. Kitson conferred with 
University of Connecticut personnel respon- 
sible for the training of vocational coun- 
selors at the main campus and at extension 
centers in the state, when he visited the Uni- 
versity November 9. Professor Kitson also 
led a panel discussion, “College Boy,” con- 
sidering problems related to preparation for 
college, at Newark, New Jersey’s West Side 
High School November 22. 


Stupents and faculty of the Arts High 
School, Newark, heard Mr. Charles N. 
Morris speak on “What Employers Expect 
of Young People” October 27. 


Ar a dinner meeting attended by about 75 
students, the Teachers College Branch of 
NVGA heard Dr. Albert Thompson, as- 
sistant professor of psychology and direc- 
tor of guidance placement services, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn., speak on 
October 27 in the cafeteria dining rooms. 
At the December dinner meeting of the 
group, the speaker was Dr. Seymour Wolf- 
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bein, chief of the branch of occupational 
outlook, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington, 


D. C. 


RECENT visitors to the department were 
James V. McDowell, associate personnel di- 
rector, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and Dr. Benjamin Wolman, professor 
of psychology, University of Tel Aviv, 
Israel. 


Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Tue Department sponsored a cooperative 
work conference of leaders in curriculum 
development November 15 to 19, to con- 
sider “Curriculum Development That Pro- 
duces Change.” One hundred educators 
from 23 states and five foreign countries 
attended the sessions which included field 
trips to public schools in New York and 
New Jersey, and dinner meetings addressed 
by prominent laymen. 


Proressor Paul Witt, executive secretary of 
the New York State Audio-Visual Council, 
led a panel discussion, “Why We Do Not 
Use More Audio-Visual Aids in the School 
—A Challenge to Audio-Visual Directors,” 
at the December 4 meeting of the Council 
at Syracuse University. 


A workshop in elementary education spon- 
sored by New York University in White 
Plains, N. Y., November 18, heard Professor 
L. Thomas Hopkins talk on “What Is New 
in Elementary Education.” On December 3, 
he addressed Teachers College Pi Lambda 
Thetans at a dinner in the Horace Mann 
Dining Room. “Educational Goals for the 
Elementary School” was Professor Hopkins’ 
topic December 13 when he spoke to a 
Parent-Teacher Association in Long Beach, 
N. Y. 


On November 22, Professor Jean Betzner 
discussed child development before the 
teachers of Wellsville, N. Y. 


A featured speaker at the Utah Conference 
on Family Life November 4 and 5 in Salt 
Lake City, Professor Ernest G. Osborne also 
participated in institutes on family life at 
Ogden, Utah, November 8 and 9, and Jor- 
dan, Utah, November ro and 11. 

Professor Osborne is president of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations which 
held its annual meeting in Chicago Novem- 
ber 26 to 28. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig visited the ele- 
mentary school staff at Manchester, N. H.; 
teachers at Newton, Mass., during a work- 
shop; the Knoxville, Tenn., faculty, and the 
elementary schools of Indianapolis during 
October and early November. On October 
15, Professor Craig addressed the first In- 
stitute in Elementary Science at the Uni- 
versity of Boston, and on October 29 he 
spoke at East Tennessee Fducation Asso- 
ciation meetings which were taking place in 
Knoxville. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor William D. Reeve spoke at the 
meeting of the Central Association of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Teachers held in In- 
dianapolis November 26, taking as his topic 
“General Mathematics for Grades 9-12.” At 
the mathematics section session, he consid- 
ered “Modern Trends in Secondary Mathe- 
matics.” 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Tue New York State Examinations Board 
has appointed Professor Daniel P. Girard as 
a member of the special committee for ac- 
crediting teachers for oral work in French 
for the State of New York. 
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LANGUAGE consultant for a group of New 
York City volunteer teachers several times 
previously this year, Professor Aileen T. 
Kitchin gave another demonstration-lecture 
October 27 in new practices and material 
for teaching English as a second language. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Proressor Paul Kozelka was panel leader at 
a session for high school theater directors 
November 4 at the ninth Delaware Dra- 
matics Conference on the University of 
Delaware campus, Newark, Del. 


Teacuers in the kindergarten and primary 
grades at the Long Island Zone meeting of 
the New York State Teachers Association 
October 29 in Hempstead heard Professor 
Magdalene Kramer on “Speech Correction 
and the Classroom Teacher.” On November 
26, Professor Kramer discussed “Recent 
Trends in the Teaching of Speech” before 
the New England Teachers of Speech con- 
vening at the Hotel Statler, Boston. 

On a program dealing with standards 
and methods in “Oral Interpretation of Lit- 
erature,” Professor Kramer discussed the 
qualifications of a teacher of interpretative 
reading at the annual convention of the 
Speech Association of America December 
28 to 30. At this Washington conference 
she was also chairman of the meeting on 
“Speech in Teacher Education,” while Pro- 
fessor Jane D. Zimmerman was chairman of 
the sectional meeting on “Voice and Dic- 
tion.” 


Speakers at the conference of teachers of 
speech in metropolitan colleges held at 
Teachers College November 13 included 
Dr. William Jansen (Ed.D. 1940), superin- 
tendent of New York City Schools, and 
Dr. Frederic Ernst, associate superintendent 
of City Schools. At sectional meetings, 
speech fundamentals, public speaking, dra- 
matics, oral interpretation of literature, 
tadio, and speech correction were among 
subjects discussed. 


FINE ARTS 


Tue Museum of Modern Art was the meet- 
ing place of United Neighborhood Houses 
representatives November 1o to hear Pro- 
fessor Arthur R. Young speak on “The 
Focus of Today’s Art Education.” 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


On November 3, Professor Norval L. 
Church was adjudicator at the Passaic, N. J., 
Music Festival, and on December 3, he con- 
ducted the annual Christmas Concert of the 
Riverside Church Symphony Orchestra, 
New York. 

In December, Professor Church was a 
member of the visiting committee evaluating 
Trenton, N. J., schools for the Middle States 
Association. From December 28 to 30, he 
was a delegate at the soth anniversary con- 
vention of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fra- 
ternity of America. Professor Church is on 
the organization’s executive committee. 


As guest conductor Professor Harry R. 
Wilson participated in concerts of the choir 
of the Richmond, Va., Professional Institute 
of Music, College of William and Mary, 
and in the New York District Festival at 
the County Center, White Plains, N. Y., 
during December. 

New publications written by Professor 
Wilson include a community song book, 
Sing Along (J. J. Robbins & Sons, New 
York), and a book for junior high schools 
produced with Joseph Leeder and Edith 
White McGee entitled Music Americans 
Sing (Silver Burdett Company.) Professor 
Wilson also presented the new Sinfonia 
song book, of which he is editor, at the 
national convention of the fraternity. 


Teacuers College alumnae in the New York 
area are invited to join the University 
Women’s Chorus, made up of college and 
university women. Activities of the group 
include radio broadcasts, concerts at mu- 
seums and libraries, and an annual per- 
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formance in the Carnegie Recital Hall. Dr. 
Lowell P. Beveridge, director of the Colum- 
bia University Chapel Choir, is conductor, 
and rehearsals are scheduled for Monday 
evenings from October to May in Steinway 
Hall. To join this chorus, prospective mem- 
bers are requested to write Miss Janet John- 
son, membership chairman, 23 East 37th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


CONVENTIONS attended by Professor Helen 
Judy-Bond in November included the meet- 
ing of the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities in Washington, D. C.. 
and the Albany conference of the Adminis- 
trators of Home Economics Departments. 
Professor Laura W. Drummond and In- 
structor Grace B. Gerard accompanied her 
to Washington. 

“Home Economics and Higher Fduca- 
tion” was Professor Bond’s subject at a pro- 
gram sponsored by Pratt Institute and the 
Brooklyn Eagle at St. George Hotel, Brook- 
lyn, November 19. 


Proressor Orpha Mae Thomas addressed 
the Rockland County Home Economics 
Club on “Work Simplification” Novem- 
ber r. 


IN addition to faculty members noted in the 
December issue, Professors Clara Tavlor and 
Orrea Pye attended the American Dietetic 
Association convention in Boston. 


Foods and Principles of Cookery, a 416-page 
book by Professor Natalie K. Fitch and Miss 
Charlotte A. Francis, retired instructor in 
chemistry, was published November 10 by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. Correlation of cookery 
procedure and the fundamentals of physics 
and chemistry on which it is based is the 
general topic of the volume. “For years it 
has been apparent that there is a need for 
this book,” Dr. Fitch has pointed out, since 
“a knowledge of the relationship of science 
to cookery is essential . . . in food study.” 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


On December 29, Professor John L. Rowe 
spoke to teachers of shorthand and type- 
writing at the National Business Teachers 
Convention meeting in Detroit. He also 
conducted a demonstration class with repre- 
sentative students from Detroit schools. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Unper the auspices of the Bergen County, 
N. J., superintendent of schools and the 
County Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion, the second in a series of lectures on 
health education was held in Hackensack, 
N. J., October 20, with Professor Clifford 
L. Brownell as the principal speaker. 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


A Program for the Nursing Profession, re- 
port of the Committee on the Function of 
Nursing, a 12-member independent research 
group formed at the invitation of the Divi- 
sion almost a year ago, was published No- 
vember 16 by The Macmillan Company. 
To solve the spiraling problem of the acute 
nurse shortage, the book recommends that 
the profession resolve itself into two groups, 
the “professional nurses” and the “practical 
nurses,” classified according to training. A 
tentative ratio for the two groups would 
have two practical nurses to one professional 
nurse. Among the committee members ap- 
pointed to undertake this research project 
were Professors R. Louise McManus, Doro- 
thy Wilson, George S. Counts, and Mrs. 
Winter Mead, a Trustee. 


Institute of Adult Education 


AN audio-visual laboratory to evaluate the 
usefulness of films, radio and television in 
adult education has been established for the 
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coming year by the Institute. The out- 
growth of three years of experimentation 
in evaluating documentary films used in 
adult education, the laboratory will have at 
its disposal a 16mm sound-film projection 
unit, AM-FM radio and television receivers, 
and wire recording facilities. The three-fold 
program during 1949 aims at evaluating 
existing program resources; discovering 
what specific adult education needs exist in 
various areas of interest and the extent to 
which mass communication media are satis- 
fying these needs, and the training of about 
4o students in theoretical standards and prac- 
tical uses of audio-visual materials in adult 
education. Progress will be reported in a 
new audio-visual supplement of the Adult 
Education Journal, official quarterly of the 
American Association for Adult Education. 
A complete report on the project will 
be published by the Institute at its conclu- 
sion. 

The staff includes Professor Morse A. 
Cartwright; Robertson Sillars, associate in 
adult education; Harry L. Miller, films su- 
pervisor; Harold Goldstein, radio super- 
visor; C. Walter Stone, television supervisor, 
and a student staff including John Bass, 
Herbert Maccoby, Gordon R. Smith, and 
Miriam Zwerin. 


Institute of Field Studies 


Havinc recently completed a school build- 
ing survey at Fair Lawn, N. J., Professor 
Henry H. Linn is directing a similar survey 
at the Wellington C. Mepham High School 
district, Merrick, L. L, N. Y. 


Institute of Psychological 
Research 


Tue New Rochelle, N. Y., PTA Council 
heard Professor Irving Lorge speak Oc- 
tober 18. On October 30, he was a panel 
member in a discussion of aptitude tests at 
the invitational conference on testing prob- 
lems held in the Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York. 


Office of Field Relations 
and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Krebbs, Alberta M., instructor in art, Chris- 
tian College, Columbia, Mo. 


Krook, Anne FE. (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
Northside School, East Williston, N. Y., and 
Glen Head School, Glen Head, N. Y. 


Lawson, Gavin (A.M. 1947), director of 
testing and counseling, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Leach, Eugene F., instructor in industrial arts, 
Union School, Unionville, Conn. 


Levinson, Dorothea (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
seventh and eighth grades, Jackson Township 
Central School, Van Hiseville, N. J. 


Limbach, Alberta E. (B.S. 1939), supervisor 
of foods, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Lombardi, Eugene P., supervisor, instrumental 
music, Lincoln High School, Midland, Pa. 


Luminati, Charles E. (A.M. 1941), instructor 
in audio-visual education, Public Schools, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 


Martin, Cecil W. (Ed.D. 1942), superin- 
tendent of schools, Public Schools, Cicero, Ill. 


Martin, Robert Harlow, Jr. (A.M. 1948), 


teacher of mathematics, High School, Monti- 
cello, N. Y. 


Matson, Rena E. (A.M. 1945), assistant dean 
of women, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


McConnell, Walter R. (A.M. 1948), in- 
structor in business education, Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 


McLean, Helen Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), kin- 
dergarten teacher, Hampton Street School, 
Mineola, N. Y. 


Mines, Saul G., teacher of science, Public 
Schools, Baldwin, N. Y. 


Minor, Madlyn Mae, cafeteria director, Vir- 
ginia State College, Norfolk, Va. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu- 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 
registration. 
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Mitchell, Charles Porter (A.M. 1948), in- 
structor in music, St. Louis Institute of Music. 


Monk, Clarence (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
mathematics, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, La. 


Natale, John M., athletic 
School, Monroe, N. Y. 


Neal, Nathan A. (A.M. 1929), editor, Harper 
& Brothers, New York, N. Y. 


Neumann, Frederick, teacher of music, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


director, 


High 


Novitsky, Jeanne E., teacher of first grade, 
Alden Terrace School, Elmont, N. Y. 


O'Connor, Mary Louise (A.M. 1946), instruc- 
tor in foods, State Teachers College, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


Olsen, John Wilton (A.M. 1937), associate 
professor of art, Los Angeles State College. 


Ort, Walter FE., instructor in health and 
science, North Wales High School, North 
Wales, Pa. 


Paskowsky, Walter G. (A.M. 1948), chief 
senior counselor, YMCA, New York, N. Y. 


Peabody, Elizabeth B. (B.S. 1920), teacher of 
biology, Arnold College, Milford, Conn. 


Peebles, Richard R., Jr. (A.M. 1947), voca- 
tional appraiser, Veterans Guidance Center, 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


Perkins, Richard B., 
School, Montclair, N. J. 


Perry, E. Irene (B.S. 1932), director, School 
of Nursing, West Baltimore General Hospital, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Piazza, Barbara Joan, instructor in commer- 
cial education, Ballard School, YWCA, New 
York, N. Y. 

Porro, Robert M., teacher of mathematics, 
Passaic Township School No. 1, Stirling, N. J. 


principal, Nishuane 


Pritzkau, Philo T., assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Ragonese, Jo Ann (A.M. 1947), teacher of art, 
High School, Westwood, N. J. 


Rosenberg, Louise, teacher of first and second 
grades, Children’s Colony, New York, N. Y. 

Ross, Josephine Hinman (A.M. 1946), psy- 
chologist, New York University Reading Clinic, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rothschild, Bobby K. (A.M. 1948), instructor 


in social studies, Junior High School, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. 
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Ruden, Eli, teacher of commercial educa- 
tion, Colby Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ryan, Marion G. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, Eastchester Public Schools, District No. 
1, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Ryan, William T., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Schwalb, Harold D., teacher of distributive 
education, Southside High School, Elmira, N. Y. 


Semiat, Eleanor (A.M. 1944), teacher of phy- 
sical education, Franklin Junior High School, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Sheldon, David Jason (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of science, Rhodes School, New York, N. Y. 


Sherman, Murray (A.M. 1947), psychologist, 
Bellevue Hospital, Psychiatric Division, New 
York, N. Y. 

Siegel, Harriet S. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 


second grade, Public School, South Hunting- 
ton, N. Y. 


Siegel, Jerome J. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
chemistry, Long Island Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Silver, Bernice J., kindergarten teacher, Penn- 
sylvania Avenue School, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sloan, Muriel R. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
physical education, Hollins College, Hollins 
College, Va. 


Spivack, Sarah Scherer, instructor in _psy- 
chology, State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Stanley, Daniel C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics, New York, N. Y., Trade School. 


Stattel, William (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
speech and radio, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 


Stevens, Gerard E., teacher of science, High 
School, Highland Falls, N. Y. 


Stewart, Hallie Lou (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
commercial education, High School, Vineland, 


N. J. 


Stewart, Harriet E. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
physical education, Tw insburg School, Twins- 
burg, Ohio. 


Storzer, Georgia (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
physical education, University of Redlands, 
Redlands, Calif. 


Stowell, Harry FE. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
social studies, Lincoln High School, Seattle. 


Strickland, Helen I. (Ed.D. 1942), coordina- 
tor of instruction, Public Schools, Great Neck, 
N. Y 
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Tapscott, Alma Frances (A.M. 1946), as- 
sistant professor of clothing and textiles, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Thereos, Elias Paul George (A.M. 1948), in- 
structor in music, Monmouth Junior College, 
Long Branch, N. J. 


Thomas, Robert Earl (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
music, University High School, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Treacy, John J. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Roeliff Jansen Central School, Hills- 
dale, N. Y. 


Troy, Walter W. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
physical education, Arnold College, Milford, 
Conn. 


Van Tijn, Chedwah (M.S. 1945), consultant 
in nutrition, Oregon State Board of Health, 
Portland, Ore. 


Voetsch, Catherine (B.S. 1948), instructing 
supervisor, Denver General Hospital and Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Denver, Colo. 


Wagner, Gladys Dorn (A.M. 1947), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public School, Onalaska, Wis. 


Walters, James H. (A.M. 1947), principal, 
Nicolai Street School, Hicksville, N. Y. 

Whitsitt, Robert C., teacher of sixth grade, 
Horace Greeley School, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Williams, Frederick P., teacher of music, 


English, and social studies, High School, Acci- 


dent, Md. 
Wood, Albert J. (A.M. 1948), acting head, 
music department, High Point, N. C., College. 
Wright, Helen E. (A.M. 1947), manager of 


pattern department, Joseph Horne Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


More recent appointments reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement 
are: 


Abarno, Frank (A.M. 
mathematics and_ history, 
Schools, Hoboken, N. J. 


teacher of 


High 


1948), 
Hoboken 


Aitchison, Adam (A.M. 1939), assistant pro- 
fessor of speech and head of department, Dan- 
bury State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. 


Allen, Harley E. (A.M. 1948), vocal music 
director and teacher, Nampa Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Nampa, Idaho. 
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Angiolillo, Paul F. (Ph.D. 1946), assistant pro- 
fessor of French, University of Louisville, Ky. 


Annett, Eleanor K. (A.M. 1932), librarian and 
visual aids coordinator, Dobbs Ferry Elemen- 
tary School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Armstrong, Leland R. (A.M. 1936), director 
of business affairs, Public Schools, Oak Park, Ill. 


Atherton, Pamela (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
first grade, Children’s Home School, New York. 


Avery, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1939), health edu- 
cation consultant, American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Washington, D. C. 


Baker, Hazel B. (A.M. 1947), supervisor of 
home economics and director of cafeteria, City 


School, East Orange, N. J. 


Barker, Katherine E. (A.\1. 1948), teacher of 
English, Southern University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, La. 


Batchelder, Bernice A. (A.M. 1934), assistant 
professor of elementary education, State Teach- 
ers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Beauchamp, William T., professor of English, 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Berchin, Harry (A.M. 1947), instrumental 
instructor, Kingston Junior and Senior High 
School, Kingston, N. Y. 


Bernard, Dennis E. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English, Spanish and French, Buckley High 
School, Buckley, Wash. 


Blok, Cornelia H. (B.S. 1948), teacher of 
kindergarten, Children’s Aid Society, New 
York, N. Y. 


Borges, Frederic W. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in mathematics, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


Bressi, Elisabeth (A.M. 1940), assistant pro- 
fessor of education and director of nursery 
school, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 


Brochard, John H. (A.M. 1946), director of 
counseling, Monmouth Junior College, Long 
Branch, N. J. 

Brown, Martha Ann (A.M. 1942), teacher of 
second grade, American Dependents School, 
Nagoya, Japan. 

Buffetti, Gloria (B.S. 1948), teacher of sec- 
retarial studies, Therese Aub Secretarial School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Calhoun, Evelyn C. (A.M. 1948), supervisor 
of nursing service, Memorial Hospital, Houston, 


Tex. 
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Canac, Augustine G., assistant professor of 
French, Marion College, Marion, Ind. 


Caso, Louis V., instructor in science, St. 
George Academy, New York, N. Y. 


Cerny, John J. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
physical education, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, N. Y. 


Chasnoff, Robert (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
education and supervisor of student teaching, 
State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. 


Cohen, Mildred (B.S. 1948), nurse, Veterans 
Administration, Baltimore, Md. 


Congdon, Charles F., instructor in business 
administration, Salem College, Salem, W. Va. 


Cook, Virginia R., teacher of English and 
French and counselor, Pierrepont Jumor High 
School, Rutherford, N. J. 


Coover, Marguerite A. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of mentally retarded, Public School, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Cowan, Anne (A.M. 1948), public health nu- 
tritionist, Public Health Department, Detroit. 

Cowen, Muriel T. (A.M. 1948), assistant to 
personnel director, Lane Bryant, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Crofton, Anne M. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
first grade, Collegiate School, New York, N. Y. 

Curry, John E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Bergenfield, N. J. 

Danforth, William C. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of French and tennis coach, Redding Ridge 
School, Redding Ridge, Conn. 

Davis, Lucy Jones (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
first grade, Paul Lawrence Dunbar: School, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

Davis, Robert F. (A.M. 1948), textile de- 
signer, Halgin Designs, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

DeBuono, Richard F. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
physical education and football coach, Port 
Chester Junior High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 

DeLaire, Dewey H. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
sixth grade and coaching, Shrub Oak Elemen- 
tary School, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 

Des Brisay, Ella (A.M. 1948), art supervisor, 
Patchogue, N. Y., Elementary Schools. 

Dickey, Jamet (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
music education, State Teachers College, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. 

Dornfest, Albert, assistant professor of sci- 
ence, Richmond Professional Institute, College 
of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 
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Downey, Gertrude (B.S. 1942), teacher of 
third grade, Lincoln School, New Britain, Conn. 


Duncan, Margaret M., assistant professor of 
health and physical education, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


Ecker, William (A.M. 1947), teacher of fifth 
grade, Collegiate School, New York, N. Y. 


Edwards, James (A.M. 1948), assistant in- 
structor in mathematics, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Faddis, Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), assistant pro- 
fessor of child development, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Fahr, Wilma C. (A.M. 1948), recreation di- 
rector, Goodwill Industries of Dayton, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Finkelman, Harry (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
accounting, Concord College, Athens, W. Va. 


Fisher, Martha E. (A.M. 1945), art consultant, 
Public Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 


FitzPatrick, Patricia P., teacher of fifth grade, 
Spence School, New York, N. Y. 


Fowler, Frank (Ph.D. 1947), professor of 
speech, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


Gahman, Floyd (A.M. 1939), assistant profes- 
sor of art, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 


Gauger, Ruth (A.M. 1935), instructor in art, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Gillen, Paul (Ph.D. 1948), director of educa- 
tional research, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Giordano, Salvatore W. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of science, W. C. Mepham High School, Bell- 
more, N. Y. 


Girolamo, Nicholas A. (A.M. 1947), chair- 
man of English department, Manor High 
School, Manor, Ga. 


Grant, Ada M. (A.M. 1936), counselor and 
director of testing, Veterans Administration 
Guidance Center, Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Griffin, Annabelle Wig, teacher of vocal mvu- 
sic, Chatham Junior High School, Savannah. 


Grossman, Helen Breneman (A.M. 1947), vo- 
cal teacher, Western Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Hall, Constance E. (A.M. 1948), librarian and 
teacher of English, Odessa Central School, 
Odessa, N. Y. 
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Hamilton, Ross E. (Ed.D. 1948), director of 
education for handicapped children, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash. 


Hansel, Anna, teacher of third grade, Yeshiva 
of Central Queens, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Hawkins, Virginia E. (A.M. 1938), teacher 
of grades two and three, Hoechst Dependents 
School, Frankfort, Germany. 


Healy, June, teacher of fifth grade, Ocean 
Avenue Elementary School, Northport, N. Y. 


Heintz, Eleanor, instructor in art, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Hinton, Rozella, (A.M. 1934), instructor in 
‘cello, Knox College, Galesburg, III. 


Hochman, Selma P., teacher of nursery 
school, Parkway Play School, Bronx, N. Y. 


Holmes, Sara V. (B.S. 1948), lecturer and 
supervisor of students on the evening nursing 
service, University of California School of 
Nursing, San Francisco, Calif. 


Hopkins, Frances (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
history, Washington Lee High School, Arling- 
ton, Va. 


Howell, Eleanor L. (A.M. 1948), art teacher, 
Baltimore County Public Schools, Towson, Md. 


Hubbard, Robert E. W. (A.M. 1930), teacher 
of science, Harrisville Central High School, 
Harrisville, N. Y. 


Hunte, Beryl (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
mathematics, Southern University and Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, La. 


Huntington, Mary H. (A.M. 1930), teacher 
of home economics, Kern County Union Dis- 
trict High School, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Hyde, Charlotte L. (A.M. 1948), supervisor of 
grade five, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation Elementary School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Imhoff, Alice (A.M. 1948), instructor in art, 
Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Md. 


Jamison, William L. (A.M. 1947), dean of 
men, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 

Jeffords, Dexter M. (A.M. 1947), assistant 
principal, Oak Ridge School, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Jevarjian, Anthony (A.M. 1946), coordinator, 
cooperative work study and teacher of general 
psychology, University of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Johnson, Blaine H. (A.M. 1948), vocal in- 
structor, Dixie Junior College, St. George, 
Utah. 
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Johnson, Ruby A., missionary nurse, Gold 
Coast, West Africa. 


Jones, Hilda, teacher of English, Merrick 
School, Merrick, N. Y. 


Jones, Stanley S. (A.M. 1948), counselor, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Jordan, H. Margaret (A.M. 1948), assistant 
urban home demonstration agent, Syracuse 
Home Bureau, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Karlon, Anne (A.M. 1948), nurse, Cushing 


Veterans Administration Hospital, Framingham, 
Mass. 


Karlsson, George L., instructor in Spanish and 
German, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y. 

Kaye, Lawrence G. (A.M. 1944), sports di- 
rector, C.A.F. 9, Department of the Army, 
Japan. 


Kempton, Elizabeth (A.M. 1928), instructor 
in education, Child Education Foundation, New 
York, N. Y. 


Kerchman, Jack (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
physical education and coaching, Rangely High 
School, Rangely, Colo. 


King, Mary J. (A.M. 1948), education spe- 
cialist, Military Government Team, Kagoshima, 
Japan. 


Kinsley, William C., vice-principal, Bethle- 
hem Central High School, Delmar, N. Y. 


Kiser, Mary L. (A.M. 1935), teacher of sec- 
ond and third grades, Cristobal Elementary 
School, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


Knight, Bonne M. (A.M. 1948), resident 
counselor, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Knowles, Helen V. (A.M. 1942), recruitin 
secretary, National YWCA, New York, N. Y. 


Kutcher, A. Phyllis, kindergarten teacher, 
Trinity Place Elementary School, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


Lauber, Merritt R. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in mathematics, U. S. Military Academy Prepar- 
atory School, Stewart Field, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Lewis, Gwena E. (B.S. 1926), teacher of Eng- 
lish, Rochambeau School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Lewry, Alice G. (A.M. 1948), teacher of sci- 


ence, Northport Junior High School, North- 
port, N. Y. 


Linde, Florence A. (M.S. 1944), instructor in 
science, James Ormond Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 
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Lokken, Anna M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English, Bel Air High School, Bel Air, Md. 


Looney, E. Josephine (A.M. 1930), assistant 
professor of home economics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


Luskin, Bernice (A.M. 1948), teacher of men- 
tally retarded, Junior High School No. 29, New 
York, N. Y. 


Lutri, Salvatore P., teacher of Spanish and 
Latin, Yonkers High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 


McConnell, Abigail (B.S. 1936), assistant resi- 
dence director, YWCA, Baltimore, Md. 


McLure, William P. (Ph.D. 1946), associate 
professor of education, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Ill. 


McMahon, Romayne A., public health nurse, 
Kern County Public Health Division, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 


MacCready, David B. (A.M. 1926), teacher 
of mathematics, The Manlius School, Manlius, 


N. Y. 


Mann, John (A.M. 1947), teacher of science, 
Central High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Maxwell, Catherine, teacher of first grade, 
Number One School, Lawrence, N. Y. 


Mayers, Marian R. (A.M. 1948), music super- 
visor, Waterford Township Elementary Schools, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Menges, Paul F. (A.M. 1948), report writer, 
The Personnel Institute, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Meyer, Ethel A. (B.S. 1934), teacher of fourth 
grade, Francis Willard School, Pasadena, Calif. 


Miller, Barney C. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 


Miller, Irma V., music supervisor, Commack 
School, Commack, N. Y. 


Montagno, George L. (A.M. 1948), resident 
counselor and instructor in history, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, Cheney. 


Montgomery, Etta L., teacher of English, 
Sugar Industries of Turkey, G. H. Q., Ankara. 


Morocco, Louis J. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
economics, Pennsylvania State College, Potts- 
ville, Pa. 


Morrison, Eilene M. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in education, Frederic Burk School, San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Moss, Monroe (A.M. 1948), teacher of health 


education, Edward Stitt Junior High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Nelson, Frieda S. (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
Belmar Public School, Belmar, N. J. 


Noble, Rachel (B.S. 1941), teacher of first 
grade, Island Park School, Island Park, N. Y. 


Olsen, Ruth M., teacher of home arts, Roose- 
velt and Trinity Elementary Schools, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


O’Melia, Pauline A. (A.M. 1945), assistant 
professor of library training, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Ough, Marguerite (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
fessor of voice, University of Arizona, Tucson, 

Overn, Luella, associate professor of home 
economics, Mississippi State College for Wom- 
en, Columbus, Miss. 


Owens, William H. (A.M. 1948), associate 
professor of speech, State Colored Normal, In- 
dustrial, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of South Carolina, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Parker, Ruth E. (A.M. 1948), art consultant 
for elementary schools, Public Schools, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


Payne, Carl (A.M. 1933), superintendent of 
schools, Norwich, N. Y., Public Schools. 


Pincombe, Charles A. (A.M. 1948), aquatic 
director, Buffalo Athletic Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Polivnick, Sidney (A.M. 1948), director of 
music, Technical High School, Atlantic City, 

Poll, Selma L., teacher of science, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Camden, N. J. 


Potter, Cornelia Basky (A.M. 1946), instruc- 
tor in music and music education, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton, Tex. 


Quan, Minnie Y. (A.M. 1948), public health 
staff nurse, Oakland Health Department, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Quinney, Marseille A. (A.M. 1948), instruc- 
tor in English, Georgia State College, Industrial 
College, Ga. 


Ramsey, Otto B. (A.M. 1940), assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish, Texas State University for 
Negroes, Houston, Tex. 

Ransom, Margaret T. (A.M. 1948), teacher 


of first grade, Niirnberg Dependent School, 
Nurnberg, Germany. 


Rathman, Sheldon (A.M. 1947), athletic di- 
rector, Temple Israel, White Plains, N. Y. 


Raviella, Luke (A.M. 1941), teacher of music, 
Passaic High School, Passaic, N. J. 
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Rayner, Symera C. (A.M. 1944), teacher of 
third grade, The Modern School, New York. 


Reagan, Mary C. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
pewriting, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Redmond, Francis J. (A.M. 1948), guidance 
counselor and teacher of mathematics, Jarretts- 
ville High School, Jarrettsville, Md. 


Resanovich, Violet (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Bard-Avon School, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Rilliet, Vivian F. (A.M. 1939), teacher of art, 
Tokyo American School, Tokyo, Japan. 


Ringman, Norma J. (A.M. 1946), director of 
vocal music, North Junior High School, 
Everett, Wash. 


Robbins, Stella M. (A.M. 1937), associate 
professor of sociology, Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mitchell, S. D. 


Roed, Elizabeth Rowe, kindergarten teacher, 
Kensington School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Roka, Stephen (A.M. 1948), teacher of art, 
Oxford High School, Oxford, Pa. 


Salipante, Beatrice L. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, New Canaan, 


Conn. 


Schabas, Ezra (A.M. 1948), instructor in mu- 
sic and bandmaster, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 


Schubring, William C. (A.M. 1948), head of 
English department, Peoria, Ill., High School. 


Schwartz, Julia B., instructor in art educa- 
tion, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Scott, Josephine (B.S. 1948), instructor in sci- 
ence, Mountainside Hospital School of Nursing, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Seiden, Diane (A.M. 1948), staff secretary, 
Intercollegiate Zionist Federation of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


Seltzer, Alice (A.M. 1946), teacher of fourth 
grade, Covert Avenue School, Elmont, N. Y. 

Serio, Thomas (A.M. 1948), teacher of sci- 
ence, Junior High School, New Milford, N. J. 

Shein, Ira E., teacher of science, Forest Hills 
High School, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Shifrin, Miriam L. (A.M. 1945), group teach- 
= Juvenile House Child Care Center, Bronx, 
be 


Silva, Augustus (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
English, New Bedford Textile Institute, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Smith, Marian L. home economist, State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Albany, N. Y. 


Sparks, Ernestine (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English, Centennial High School, Pueblo, Colo. 


Staton, Mary L., supervising teacher of grade 
five, Maryland State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg, Md. 


Stavisky, Leonard P., assistant professor of 
history and social studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, N. Y. 


Stieglitz, Mary A. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
French and English, Sidney Central School, 
Sidney, N. Y. 


Stockham, Rae (A.M. 1925), librarian, Latin- 
American Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Stone, Brinton H. (A.M. 1937), central ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago. 

Stover, Burd, teacher of education, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 


Sullivan, Leo M. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
history and sociology, New Bedford Textile 
Institute, New Bedford, Mass. 


Summerton, Edward (A.M. 1941), supervis- 
ing principal, Public Schools, Weston, Conn. 


Taylor, Nan W. (A.M. 1937), headmistress, 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Teeter, Alma C. (A.M. 1946), cafeteria mana- 
ger, YWCA, Jersey City, N. J. 


Teufel, William C. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in speech and drama, State Teachers College, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


Thomas, Edward J., instructor in mathe- 
matics, U. S. Military Academy Preparatory 
School, Stewart Field, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Tilley, Truman E., assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney, Wash. 


Townes, Aurelia (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Piedmont College, Demorest, 


Ga. 


Tucker, Joseph A. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
psychology, Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 


Turbow, Marie (A. M. 1942), teacher of art, 
Greenacres, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Voges, Mary (A.M. 1948), head teacher of 
three-year group, New York Kindergarten As- 
sociation, New York, N. Y. 

Wangberg, Ludvig (A.M. 1948), director of 


music, St. Ansgar Industrial High School, St. 
Ansgar, lowa. 
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Wanich, Mark C., Jr., teacher of mathematics, 
Bentley School, New York, N. Y. 


Ward, Janet (A.M. 1945), teacher of fifth 
grade, Amagansett, N. Y., Grade School. 


Wasserman, Charles K. (A.M. 1948), in- 
structor in mathematics, University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho. 


Watkins, Lowell M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
piano, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Wellinger, David, instructor in mathematics, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Wessel, Roger H. (A.M. 1939), corrective 
therapist, Halloran General Hospital, Veterans 
Administration, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Williams, Beatrice L., assistant director of 
residence, Young Womens Christian Associa. 
tion, Boston, Mass. 


Willis, Earl T. (A.M. 1936), teacher of his. 
tory and social studies, Maryland State Teach. 
ers College, Towson, Md. 


Wilson, Josephine, assistant resident coun- 
selor, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 


Yasgur, Minnie (A.M. 1938), librarian, Leon. 
ard School for Girls, West gqth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Yohalem, Mark (A.M. 1948), teacher of sci- 
ence, South Glens Falls High School, South 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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Alumni Activities 











Next August, A. JoHN Hotpen, Jr. (Ed.D. 
1943) will become State Commissioner of 
Education for Vermont. At present director 
of field services and public relations in the 
State Teachers College of Geneseo, N. Y., 
Dr. Holden has served for twenty-five years 
in the field of education, sixteen in Vermont. 
His experience includes the superintendency 
of Caledonia Central District Public Schools, 
Danville, Vt., and a professorship at Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vt. This year, he 
has been on the Board of Directors of two 
childhood education groups in New York. 


Tue Flagstaff, Ariz., Museum of Northern 
Arizona has named Leo N. BusHMaAN (A.M. 
1947) curator of art. In addition to having 
wide experience in industrial art, Mr. Bush- 
man has taught at Notre Dame University, 
the New York Institute of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, and various high schools and 
community centers. He has had water colors 
and drawings in national and international 
exhibits. During the War, Mr. Bushman was 
a mechanical illustrator for the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics. 


AssIsTANT superintendent of schools at Rich- 
land, Wash., a new community created by 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Hanford 
Project, is ApotpH A. SANpIN (Ph.D. 1944). 
Seven schools come under Dr. Sandin’s 
jurisdiction, another is nearing completion, 
and plans for two more are being consid- 
ered. Until August, Dr. Sandin was chairman 
of the Division of Education and Psychology 
in the Duluth Branch of the University of 
Minnesota. , 


As “Career Girl of Dental Hygienists,” 
K. Jean Kapp, former graduate student, re- 
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ceived a gold medal at the opening session 
of the Women’s International Exposition 
November 1 in New York. President-elect 
of the Ninth District, Dental Hygienists’ 
Association of New York State, Miss Kapp 
is editor of its quarterly publication. At 
present, she is employed at the Post Road 
School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Principatsuie of Franklin K. Lane High 
School, Brooklyn, is newly filled by Harry 
E1sner (Ph.D. 1937), formerly first assistant 
in mathematics at Manual Training High 
School. Dr. Eisner has been in the New 
York City School system since 1916, and 
was made first assistant (head of the depart- 
ment) in 1927. He has conducted a number 
of professional investigations in the field of 
mathematics. 


AFTER ten years as superintendent of Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa., schools, E. B. Lone (A.M. 
1925) became superintendent in Bellevue, 
Pa., in December. Dr. Long’s new position 
is located in a suburb of Pittsburgh. 


Ravpx S. Owrncs (A.M. 1940) has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools in Annis- 
ton, Ala., to succeed Raysurn J. Fisuer, 
doctoral candidate at Teachers College this 
year. Mr. Owings is supervising a building 
program in Anniston comprising a junior 
high school and additions to existing build- 
ings. 


Wirth three others, Sister CATHERINE Mavu- 
REEN, the former Mary C. Bowes, (BS. 
1945) is Opening a mission in Kowak, Tan- 
ganyika, Africa. She has also been a public 
health nurse, and a worker for the visiting 
nurse association. 
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New faculty members this fall at Queens 
College, New York, are HELEN F. Storen, 
former graduate student and assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, and 
Rosert W. Enear, former graduate student 
and assistant in the Institute of Field Studies. 
Miss Storen assumes the title of assistant 
professor of education at Queens, while Mr. 
Edgar is a lecturer in education. 


Tue tenth anniversary of Davin W. Peters 
(Ph.D. 1934) as President of Radford Col- 
lege, Woman’s Division of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, was observed at a formal 
reception by the faculty on November 4. 
Formerly a superintendent of schools, Dr. 
Peters was director of instruction in the 
Virginia State Department of Education 
immediately preceding his appointment at 


Radford. 


New supervisor of the Northern Bergen 
Nursing Service, Inc., of New Jersey is 
Rutu Foster Mu tuts (B.S. 1948). 


Heten Mescuter (A.M. 1942) has joined 
the staff of Larson Junior College, New 
Haven, Conn., as a physical education 
teacher. 


Director of the Tests and Measurements 
Institute at Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, 
October 14 was ExizasetH L. Kemote 


(Ed.D. 1948). Since 1946, Mrs. Kemble has 
been Director of the Department of Meas- 
urement and Guidance, National League of 
Nursing Education, New York. 


New associate professor of music and head 
of the strings department at Central State 
College, Edmond, Okla., is Frances Hangs 
(A.M. 1944). Miss Hanks has been teaching 
at East Central State College, Ada, Okla. 


Earty in November, ANNA FiLiMore (BS, 
1940), general director of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, New 
York, spoke at a convention of three Cali- 
fornia nursing organizations. 





